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The International Economic Conference 


CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES OF THE CONFERENCE 


(|\HE International Economic Conference, convened by the As- 

sembly of the League of Nations in September 1925, met from 
4 to 23 May 1927. Over a year had been taken up by the work 
of the Preparatory Committee. The Conference was attended by 
182 delegates from 50 States, mostly members of the League of 
Nations, but including also the United |States, the Turkish Re- 
public and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. The delegates 
were assisted by 263 experts and secretaries of various kinds. 
The members appointed by the Council of the League of Nations 
and the experts specially invited by the President of the Conference 
brought the total up to 488 persons, who for three weeks discussed 
at Geneva the economic future of the world. 

The peculiar composition of the Conference was determined 
by the circumstances of its conception. It included representa- 
tives of the economic interests of the States themselves and of the 
interests of industry, commerce, agriculture, labour and consumers. 
Its composition thus reflected the same ideas as had determined 
the appointment of the members of the Preparatory Committee, 
although this Committee was selected not by the governments of 
the States but by the Council of the League of Nations ; while, in 
the case of the Conference, even the representatives of special 
interests were for the most part appointed by the governments. 
However, they did not represent the policy of their governments, 
but spoke only for themselves ; their statements and votes were 
binding on no one except themselves. The Conference was a 
consultation between competent persons, appointed by the States 
but without mandates from them. 

The International Labour Organisation was directly or indirectly 
represented in the Conference by several persons. Many of the 
delegates appointed by the governments on account of their expert 
knowledge were members of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office or of some of its committees, or had shown 
for some time, by the part which they played in the annual Labour 
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Conference or by the nature of their work, that they regarded the 
social and economic points of view as inseparable aspects of the 
problems of production and exchange. The Chairman of the 
Governing Body had been invited by the Council of the League 
of Nations. Another member of the Governing Body was appointed 
Chairman of the Commission on Industry. Altogether, eleven 
members of the Governing Body took part in the Conference as 
delegates of the governments of their countries, as representatives 
of important organisations such as the International Institute of 
Agriculture and the International Chamber of Commerce, or as 
experts. It need hardly be said that the Office particularly 
appreciated the fact that the Council of the League of Nations 
had, from the outset and without hesitation, agreed that both 
the Preparatory Committee and the Conference itself should include 
representatives of labour. True, these representatives were obliged 
to point out in the course of the discussions of the Conference 
that only a few governments had, in forming their delegations, 
given effect to the recommendation of the Preparatory Committee 
which expressly named the class of workers as one from which it 
was desirable to select representatives. Of the 50 delegations, 
only 11 included representatives of labour either as delegates or 
as experts. Out of 488 members, the Conference included barely 
two dozen who represented labour more or less directly — about 
one-twentieth of the total. It may well be remarked that such 
a slight representation hardly corresponded to the importance 
which labour questions were bound to have, or ought to have had, 
in the discussions of the Conference. Certain governments seem to 
have forgotten that at the First Session of the International La- 
bour Conference, held at Washington in 1919, the Workers’ Group 
drew attention to the necessity of including the study of important 
economic questions in the programme of the international insti- 
tutions. Nevertheless, in spite of the paucity of labour repre- 
sentation at this first general council of the economic world, the 
fact remains that it was considered impossible and perhaps dan- 
gerous to hold the meeting without the participation of labour. 
From now on the idea of an international economic assembly or 
organisation wishing to do effective and lasting work without 
attention to the interests of labour and the inclusion of its repre- 
sentatives will be all but inconceivable. 

Numerous articles have already been published on this first 
international economic conference in all the countries of the world, 
more especially Belgium, Switzerland, Germany and the countries 
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of Central Europe. These articles have pointed out certain charac- 
teristic features of the Conference which are {summarised in 
the following pages. 

Attention may first be drawn to the general nature of the pro- 
ceedings. The Conference dealt, more or less directly, with all 
the economic problems of the day. Not all of them were faced 
explicitly ; it may be noted, perhaps with regret, that the Prepara- 
tory Committee omitted from the programme the questions of 
emigration, the placing of labour and the financial equilibrium 
of the world, the absence of which leaves other economic questions 
rather in theair. But, as Mr. Theunis, the President of the Prepara- 
tory Committee and also of the Conference, pointed out, these 
questions, although omitted from the agenda, were necessarily 
involved in those which were retained. Such proved to be the 
case ; throughout the discussion of the problems on the agenda, 
they constantly made their appearance and even found their way 
into the formulation of solutions. In spite of this amputation, the 
programme of the Conference was a great improvement, as regards 
generality, over those of previous economic congresses. The 
Brussels Conference, held 25 years ago, dealt merely with the 
abolition of premiums for the exportation of sugar; the Brussels 
Conference of 1920 was exclusively financial ; the Barcelona 
Conference of 1921 and the Geneva Conference of 1923 referred only 
to communications and transit ; the Genoa Conference was convened 
for the purpose of considering the resumption of economic relations 
with Soviet Russia. The Conference of 1927 undertook to deal 
with the problems of commerce, industry and agriculture as a 
whole. This has been regarded as a source of weakness, but it may, 
in fact, have been the principal source of strength ; for among all 
the work accomplished the outstanding fact was that the Conference 
attempted, even though without always fully succeeding and 
perhaps occasionally without sufficient perseverance, to face the 
problems of commerce, industry and agriculture, not as separate 
issues, but as a co-ordinated whole. 

The second characteristic of the Conference was universality. 
In addition to the representatives of 47 States Members of the 
League of Nations and the International Labour Organisation, 
there were delegations from the United States, Russia and Turkey. 
There were unfortunately no delegations from Spain and Argentina, 
but Brazil was represented. The universal scope of the inter- 
national organisation at Geneva was thus virtually and morally 
demonstrated. 
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Finally, the Economic Conference was characterised by long 
and careful preparation ; in this it was noteworthy but not unique, 
in view of the work done for the Sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. The value of the work done by the Prepara- 
tory Committee in its year and more of labours was felt from 
the beginning. In accordance with the resolution of the Assem- 
bly in 1925, the Committee worked in constant touch with the 
technical organisations of the League of Nations and with the 
International Labour Office. Under its auspices, a great deal 
of scientific investigation was carried out by the two official 
organisations at Geneva, by scientists with special qualifications, 
and by institutions such as the International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome and the International Chamber of Commerce. 
With special reference to the International Labour Office, it 
may be said that the work of the various Commissions of the 
Economic Conference was undeniably influenced by its report 
on Variations and Inequalities in the Standard of Living of 
Workers in the Different Countries ; the work of the Commission 
on Industry, by its report on Scientific Management in Europe ; 
the work of the Commission on Agriculture, by its reports on the 
Relation of Labour Cost to Total Costs of Production in Agriculture 
and on the Part played by the Co-operative Organisations in 
the International Trade in Wheat, Dairy Produce and some other 
Agricultural Products. And if any proof were needed that in 
spite of decisions to the contrary the problem of emigration could 
not be completely omitted from the programme of the Conference, 
it might be found in the attention given to the two reports of 
the Office on the Statistict and Regulation of International 
Migration. 

The Conference thus opened with excellent prospects, due to 
its general scope, its universality and thorough preparation. Need- 
less to say, the International Labour Organisation derived the 
greatest satisfaction therefrom. 

The mere fact of the convening of such a Conference correspond- 
ed to hopes which had long been deeply felt within the Organisa- 
tion. From its inception, in connection with all the problems of 
labour, it had been faced with general factors belonging not 
purely to the social but also to the economic field. At the Wash- 
ington Conference in 1919, Mr. Baldesi, in the name of the Workers’ 
Group, had demanded that in the interests of the resumption of 
work in Europe the international distribution of raw materials 
should be included in the programme of the League of Nations. 
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At the meeting of the Governing Body in Genoa in 1920, in view 
of the alarming condition of under-production, a resolution was 
passed, this time on the initiative of the Employers’ Group, calling 
on the Office to undertake an international enquiry,into production. 
In 1921, in the face of a new problem, the depression of markets, 
two workers’ representatives, Messrs. Jouhaux and Schiirch, submit- 
ted to the International Labour Conference a resolution calling on 
the Office to undertake an internationalenquiry into unemployment 
and proposing an international conference to investigate remedies 
of an international nature for the unemployment crisis. In all 
the investigations carried out by the Office, and in all its work on 
the problem of unemployment, it has been necessary to demonstrate 
the fact that the labour market is profoundly affected by such 
important economic facts as the movement of prices, circulation 
of money, fluctuation of exchanges, consuming power of the masses 
and protective tariffs. It can hardly be due to chance that it was 
the privilege of a worker, Mr. Jouhaux, a member of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, to draw the attention of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations for the first time, in 1924, 
to the necessity of concluding an ‘economic peace”. The 
International Labour Organisation, directed by its Charter to prepare 
the way for the solution of labour problems, has always found 
itself faced with economic problems; the solution of the latter 
must partially determine that of the former and rice versa. It has 
long realised that the social and economic fields are not completely 
separate but are rather contiguous with no isolating barrier between 
them. Hence the special interest taken by the workers in an 
international solution of important economic questions ; they see 
in it a partial, or even a complete, solution of the great problem 
of the stabilisation of employment ; they are aware that any step 
taken to raise the general economic level facilitates a concomitant 
rise in the level of wages and the standards of living of the workers, 
and that the improvement of the national financial situation 
enables States to increase their means for the realisation of the 
social reforms on which their life depends. 


STATEMENTS OF PRINCIPLES, RESOLUTIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


Before attempting to propose remedies for the economic evils 
of the day, the Conference undertook to define these evils and state 
their causes. 
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The latter are set forth in the final report of the Conference, 
drawnup bythe President. They are : theshortage of capital result- 
ing from diminished savings ; the disorganisation of public finances 
and instability ofexchanges (a factor now decreasing) ; the economic 
isolation of nations, frequently desired or deliberately increased by 
them ; the economic effects of the retracing of frontiers ; the eleva- 
tion, complication, multiplication and ceaseless variation of pro- 
tective tariffs; great changes in the distribution and direction 
of international commerce ; the excessive growth of certain indus- 
tries artificially stimulated to meet the needs of the war (iron and 
steel works, naval construction, chemical industries) resulting in 
a sort of perversion of industrial production ; the effects on agri- 
culture of the disturbed condition of industry; the discrepancy 
between the prices of agricultural products and those of industrial 
products ; and the fall in agricultural prices, resulting not from a 
normal increase in food production but from the reduced purchas- 
ing power of certain industrial populations in Europe. 

In addition to these political and economic causes, the Confer- 
ence noted others which will be emphasised here in view of their 
direct and powerful influence on the life of the workers. 

Certain European industries, particularly the cotton industry, 
are faced with the competition due to a considerable increase in 
production in the same industries in certain non-European coun- 
tries, where they formerly did not exist or existed on a small scale ; 
there is thus a gradual decrease in the markets for European indus- 
try. This new competition involves decreased production, uncer- 
tainty and unemployment in European industry. 

There is a diminishing demand for coal, due to the increasing 
use of other sources of power such as petroleum and electricity, or 
to more careful and economical use of all fuel in industry. This is 
one of the fundamental causes of the depression in the coal industry 
and the threatened unemployment periodically resulting therefrom. 

There is a general decrease in the purchasing power of many 
industrial populations suffering from total or partial unemploy- 
ment, and a decline in oversea migration which is hardly compen- 
sated by the exceptional and abnormal intensity of certain streams 
of continental migration in Europe. 

Finally, there are discrepancies in the wages of various occupa- 
tions, in different countries, and especially between American and 
European wages; there are also discrepancies in the prices of 
different kinds of products and a Jack of equilibrium between 
wages and prices which involves the risk of industrial disputes. 

The results of all these morbid factors may be and frequently 
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are unstable employment, inadequate remuneration of labour and 
consequently diminished purchasing power, which is perhaps at 
the very root of the economic distress. For these evils the 
Conference endeavoured to suggest remedies by a series of 
resolutions, proposals and recommendations, from which emerge 
three principles. 

The first principle enunciated by the Conference is the necessity 
of international economic action. Selfish economic policies injure 
the common interest by their mutual antagonisms ; collective action 
isindispensable. Onthesubject of commercial treaties the President 
of the Conference declared : “ A fact that may be taken as marking 
a considerable step in the evolution of ideas on customs tariffs 
is that this question, notwithstanding its fundamental importance 
in the economy of each State, has now come to be considered as no 
longer being exclusively within the domain of national sovereignty 
but as falling within the scope of problems for which parallel or 
concerted action among the different nations is possible and de- 
sirable.” The Commission op Commerce, in the preamble to one 
of its resolutions, similarly says: “ Any strictly nationalistic policy 
is harmful not only to the nation which practises it but also to the 
others, and therefore defeats its ownend.” It will be remembered 
that this principle of the interdependence of nations, now enun- 
ciated for the first time in the economic sphere, was expressed eight 
years ago with reference to social problems in the International 
Labour Charter. The spirit which inspired Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Peace in 1919 is now extended to a field from which it 
has hitherto seemed excluded. 

The second principle for the guidance of future policy is that 
no attempt must be made to go back to the past and recover what 
is sometimes called the good old time before the war. Whatever 
people may wish, the post-war economic order cannot be that of 
1913. There is an instinctive tendency to dwell on the past rather 
than on the future and, ata time when a new order is coming into 
being, to turn to the conditions of the past and try to revive them. 
By this endeavour to work towards a new economic order, the 
Conference is sharply distinguished from the Brussels and Genoa 
Conferences, which contemplated the financial re-establishment of 
the old order, and is identified rather with the Charter of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation, which in the social field calls for 
protection of labour on such a scale as has hitherto never existed. 

Finally, the Conference several times had occasion to recognise 
and admit the interdependence of economic and social problems. 
There were, unfortunately, moments in the discussions when ‘t 
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failed to utilise opportunities for formulating this interdependence. 
There might have been a more emphatic assertion of the funda- 
mental necessity of definitely ensuring stability of employment and 
raising remuneration to an adequate level,in the very interests of 
production and theexchanges. Nevertheless, the complex relations 
of economic and social problems, already apparent from the mere 
enumeration of the causes of the present depression, reappeared 
when the Conference, in investigating the origin of the excessive 
protectionism from which the world is suffering, observed two 
closely related symptoms of the same unfortunate state of mind 
in the obstacles put in the way of commerce and those opposed 
to the free circulation and settlement of migrants, and when it 
accepted the suggestion of certain workers’ delegates that there 
is a close connection between protective tariffs and standards of 
living. Unemployment, whether it is regarded as the result of 
certain contradictions of the present order, as suggested by a Soviet 
delegate, or whether it is the consequence of a sort of accumulation 
of stocks of labour due to the monopolistic tendencies of employers’ 
associations and trade unions, as suggested by Professor Cassel of 
Sweden, is one of the fundamental evils of both social and economic 
life. The Conference rightly agreed with the Chairman of the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office when he said 
that the proposed solutions of commercial problems might lead 
to social justice as well as to economic peace. 

These principles are accompanied by a number of more precise 
resolutions and recommendations. True, the Conference did not 
Set out to dictate to governments their conduct with reference to 
the different factors of the depression, which a large number of its 
members would have said, rightly or wrongly, that it was not com- 
petent to do. Moreover, the desire for unanimity frequently 
prevented it, even when it believed itself competent, from attack- 
ing certain problems at close quarters and suggesting genuinely prac- 
tical solutions. The necessity for agreements and concerted action 
was formulated, and the general lines laid down, but no attempt 
was made to bring about an actual agreement, even within the 
definite limits in which it might have appeared possible to effect 
immediate action. The happy precedent of the Brussels Confer- 
ence, which adopted merely a sort of catechism of first principles, 
was followed with, perhaps, too much complacency ; the academic 
nature of this catechism had been a disappointment at first, until 
it was shown by experience that States with depreciated currencies 
could really stabilise their financial situation by merely basing their 
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policy on these principles, and had actually found salvation by 
applying them. 

The resolutions discussed below do not thus provide either the 
material for, or even any inducement towards, a (practical 
understanding on any given point, but rather a series of general 
formulae, which the States are invited to take into consideration 
in the conduct of their internal economic policy and in their 
international economic relations. 


The most coherent resolutions were those which resulted from 
the discussions of the Commission on Commerce, partly because 
the commercial distress was the most apparent, the most extensive 
and the most susceptible of international investigation, and partly 
because the discussions of the Commission were based on a text 
prepared in advance and presented by one of the delegations. 
This text was very different from the conclusions actually adopted 
by the Commission, but it provided from the outset a definite 
document for criticism, dissection and revision. Furthermore, 
the views of many members of the Commission had already been 
determined by the work of the Trade Barriers Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, in which they had taken 
part and the results of which they were in a position to appreciate. 

The resolutions of the Commission on Commerce, which were 
adopted by the Conference, assert the principle that large exports 
are better than no imports. They rightly attack the sophistical 
argument that it is always more advantageous to hinder importation 
that to further exportation. They show that such a policy, while 
enabling States to obtain commercial equilibrium, reduces their 
trade and consequently their wealth and purchasing power. If 
there is any field in which the economic interdependence of 
States is particularly apparent, it-is that of commerce: we 
have already seen how “any strictly nationalistic policy ” was 
condemned as harmful to all nations. The Commission calls for 
parallel and concerted action by the different nations to try to 
establish a world-wide commercial code and to create an inter- 
national public opinion on the subject of tariffs. It demands free- 
dom of commerce, not in the sense of absolute free trade but the 
abolition of all discrimination between different countries and the 
substitution of commercial equality for all. On the subject of 
customs tariffs, it proposes the adoption of a common nomenclature 
which will be clearly understood in all countries, so that trade will 
not be hindered by difficulties in determining at frontiers the nature 
of the articles being exchanged and the duties to which they are liable. 
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It calls for stabilisation of tariffs. Finally, though it could not, 
in spite of the convergent views of a number of members, explicitly 
advocate the idea of a maximum scale above which States would 
mutually agree not to raise their tariffs in future and below which 
they would endeavour to reduce them, it requested the League of 
Nations to undertake an investigation for the promotion of equi- 
table treatment for all, “ while at the same time paying due regard 
to the just interests of producers and workers in obtaining a fair 
remuneration and of consumers in increasing their purchasing 
power ”. 

It at once appears from the perusal of these resolutions that the 
Commission on Commerce was bolder in its discussions than in its 
decisions. Nevertheless, they form a homogeneous and coherent 
whole and provide numerous formulae for improving the economic 


health of the world. 


In connection with industry, the task to be accomplished was 
perhaps more difficult. Industrial evils are less apparent to the 
general public than those of commerce. It appears alsofrom the dis- 
cussions of the Conference that in this field private interests of 
competing industries and of the two classes of producers made it 


difficult to arrive at any unanimous friendly solution when the time 
came to descend from lofty principles to the solid ground of 
practical realities. 

The Commission dealt especially with two problems which were 
closely related : rationalisation and industrial agreements. 

The object of rationalisation was precisely defined, together 
with its advantages and dangers. The object is stated to be the 
reduction of the variety of patterns, the elimination of waste, the 
simplification of the distribution of goods and the avoiding of 
unnecessary transport. The advantages are higher remu- 
neration for the different classes of producers, reduced prices for 
consumers, stabilisation of employment and a higher standard of 
life for workers. The dangers involved are loss of employment 
and more arduous and mechanical work, at least in the first 
stages. 

Having given its high authority to these obvious truths, the 
Conference proceeded to state that the policy adopted should be 
the stimulation of research and the comparison of the most effective 
‘methods of rationalisation, which should be applied not only to 
large undertakings but to medium and small ones and even to the 
crafts and domestic life; in particular, attention to methods of 
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increasing the efficiency of human labour, increased standardisa- 
tion of products on an international basis, and effective publicity 
for the advantages of rationalisation ; all these, especially with regard 
to scientific management and the safeguarding of “human material”, 
to be carried on in collaborationwith trade and industrial associations. 

On the subject of industrial agreements, the Conference again 
confined itself to the most general ideas, which very imperfectly 
and faintly reflect the heated discussions to which the subject 
sometimes gives rise. It stated the advantages of such agreements: 
stabilisation of employment, reduction of production and distribution 
costs and selling prices, better utilisation of existing equipment, 
development on more suitable lines of new plant and more 
rational grouping of undertakings. It recognises possible dangers, 
such as the obstacles which such agreements might oppose to 
technical progress by encouraging monopolistic tendencies and 
unsound business methods, the artificial raising of prices which 
injures consumers and the concerted reduction of wages to the 
prejudice of the workers, restriction of the supply of raw materiais and 
basic products, inequalities of prices to favour allied industries in 
their competition with rivals, and, finally, a sort of stereotyping of 
the present positioa of production from the inception of such 
agreements. If formed for selfish and aggressive purposes, they 
might be injurious to workers, consumers and whole nations and 
even endanger the peace of the world. 

As to ways of avoiding these dangers, the Conference confined 
itself to touching on certain topics in a manner which failed to 
satisfy a number of members, and particularly the workers. 
While asserting that government supervision of national agree- 
ments was possible and desirable, it refused to consider internation- 
al supervision of international agreements, to which it saw insur- 
mountable legal obstacles. With reference to such agreements, 
which are at present the most important of all, it merely recom- 
mended: (1) voluntary recourse to arbitration by the parties to 
the agreements (this might settle disputes between the parties, 
but could hardly relieve the apprehensions of those who are afraid 
of becoming their victims); (2) publicity as to the nature and 
activities of the groups; and (3) collection by the League of 
Nations of data as to their forms and effects from the point of view 
of technical progress, the development of production, conditions 
of labour, the state of supplies and movements of prices. 


The Commission on Agriculture formed a particularly novel 
part of the machinery of the Conference. Representatives of agricul- 
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ture had not directly taken part in the early work of the Pre- 
paratory Committee, but the force of circumstances impelled this 
Committee after several weeks of discussion to associate agriculture 
with industry and commerce. The resolutions of the Commission 
on Agriculture, which are much more extensive than those of the 
Commission on Industry and much more complete even than those 
of the Commission on Commerce, constitute in some sort a ‘‘ cahier 
of claims” of agriculture to be submitted to the States-General 
of the economic world. 

It is sufficient to state here that in the opinion of the Commission 
the most serious difficulties in the way of agriculture are due to 
the discrepancy already mentioned between prices of agricultural 
products and those of manufactured products, the difficulty of 
obtaining agricultural credits on normal terms and the heavy 
increase in fiscal charges. The results are inadequate remuneration 
for agricultural capital and labotr, decreased purchasing power 
on the part of the agricultural population (an incidental cause of 
industrial unemployment), and decreased agricultural production, 
which has already set in, to the prejudice of the welfare of the whole 
human race. 

The remedies suggested are the following: the placing of 
agriculture on the same footing as industry in order to procure satis- 
factory living conditions for agriculturists; the development of 
technical progress in agriculture ; the development of agricultural 
associations and co-operative societies and agreements between 
agricultural co-operative societies and consumers’ co-operative 
societies ; the organisation or support of agricultural credit, both 
national and international; the reduction of rates of interest 
and heavy taxation; the application to agricultural workers 
of the social legislation benefiting industrial workers, adapted 
to the special requirements of agriculture; the development of 
technical training and the vocational education of agriculturists; 
the total or partial suppression of obstacles to the free circulation 
of agricultural, produce. 

These resolutions deserve the greatest attention, not only for 
the sake of the practical proposals incorporated in them but also 
because they repeatedly assert the two fundamental ideas of the 
primary importance of agriculture in the general economy of the 
world and the inevitable interdependence between agriculture on 
the one hand and industry and commerce on the other. 


It was quite clear even before the opening of the Conference 
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that it would not be able to deal with all the problems of the eco- 
nomic situation, and that even in the case of those problems which it 
did raise, it would merely lay down general principles without 
hoping to reach a practical conclusion itself. Its work could not 
be more than initiative. This fact suggested the idea of a permanent 
organisation for the purpose of carrying out the programme which 
would result from its discussions and of continuing its work. 

This idea was expressed within a few hours of the opening of 
the Conference in a proposal brought forward by Mr. Jouhaux, 
a French workers’ delegate. It put forward a scheme for an autono- 
mous international economic organisation, which, side by side 
with the League of Nations and within its framework, would have 
to fulfil in the economic field tasks similar to those of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation in the social field. The Conference 
did not accept this proposal. Certain members were definitely 
opposed to it ; others, while undecided as to the question of prin- 
ciple, hesitated on account of the additional expense which they 
believed the new organisation would involve ; still others held that 
the time was not yet ripe for a new institution on such a scale and 
perhaps proportionately difficult to work. Mr. Jouhaux’s proposal 
will however be remembered for] the fact that it provided for 
representation on the governing body of the Permanent Economic 
Organisation, not only of the governments, [but also of different 
interests. It was a proposal to carry into the economic field the 
spirit which in the social field presided over the formation of the 
International Labour Organisation. 

It was precisely on that point that the most important discus- 
sions took place. In the opinion of certain members of the Confer- 
ence, if governments were to take part in the economic work of 
the League of Nations, it would be impossible to admit any persons 
other than duly accredited government delegates. Others held, 
however, that economic questions, like social questions, could only 
be solved with the participation of the persons concerned ; to leave 
everything to political decisions would be tocompromise the economic 
future. The fear of not obtaining unanimity on definite formulae 
and the desire for a prudent reserve with regard to the future 
led to the following statement on the part of the Conference : 


With regard to the action to be taken on its recommendations, the 
Conference, while offering no suggestion as to a permanent organisation, 
cannot do better than draw the Council’s attention to the well-balanced 
composition of the Preparatory Committee, which has yielded excellent 
results in the preparatory work for the Conference. 
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It will be remembered that this Committee included represen- 
tatives of financial, commercial, industrial and agricultural interests 
as well as of consumers and workers. 


THe Economic CONFERENCE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The International Labour Organisation is an autonomous part 
of the League of Nations. It may therefore in the common interest 
pursue a policy of its own; it is naturally preferable, however, 
that all the official institutions set up for the purpose of the organi- 
sation of peace should be inspired by the same principles in carry- 
ing on their parallel activities. Accordingly it will be of great 
interest to the Internaticnal Labour Organisation to know the 
decisions of the next Council and Assembly of the League of Nations 
concerning the action to be taken on the results of the Economic 
Conference. Here we may draw the conclusions which seem to 
follow immediately from the discussions of the Conference, so far 
as they concern the official institutions of Geneva in general and 
the International Labour Organisation in particular. 

In the first place, the Conference has clearly imposed very wide 
duties on these official institutions. They are expressly requested 
to carry out its resolutions, whether it be a question of statistical 
information and investigations or of the conferences to be held for 
the purpose of discussing and deciding on certain given points 
incorporated in its resolutions. This is as it should be. The Inter- 
national Labour Office places a just value on the indispensable 
service which unofficial international institutions may render to 
the organisation of peace. In drawing the attention of public 
opinion to certain questions, in directing it to the necessary solu- 
tions,'in carrying on certain investigations with complete freedom 
of thought, speech and writing, in promoting certain ideas, unofficial 
institutions may play a peculiarly useful part and supplement with 
excellent effect the activity of the official institutions. The Office 
has, for example, frequently had experience of the effectiveness of 
such organisations as the International Association for Social 
Progress. Note hasalso been made above of the excellent work done 
within the Economic Conference by the International Chamber of 
Commerce, an institution which is unofficial but young and active. 

But, in proportion as this collaboration is available and desir- 
able, it would be injurious tointernational life and perhaps harmful 
to the organisations themselves if they were entrusted with full 
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responsibility for initiating and directing international activities. 
Their assistance is indispensable and invaluable, but the first 
initiative, the general direction, the principal part in the work and 
the determination of policy at difficult moments must pertain to 
the responsible organisms of the League of Nations. The League 
cannot evade this task and delegate it to other organisations 
without failing in its essential duty. In this task the Labour 
Organisation must share. Let us begin by defining it. 

The part played by representatives of labour in the Preparatory 
Committee and in the Conference itself makes it clear that the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation cannot stand aloof from the reso- 
lutions adopted by the latter. 

At the beginning of the first meeting of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee, the programme for the future Conference put forward by 
the workers’ group included all the problems ultimately selected 
by the Committee. The workers’ programme was no doubt still 
broader : it included financial problems and questions concerning 
movements of labour. As already shown, these items were formally 
rejected by the Preparatory Committee, but reappeared at the basis 
of the discussions of the Conference. The workers’ group also 
called for the discussion of “all measures connected with the 
stabilisation of employment and the standard of living of the 
working classes ” ; this subject also reappears, always implicitly 
and sometimes explicitly, on every page of the Resolutions of the 
Conference. When the work of giving effect to the Resolutions 
begins, doubtless in the near future, one of the first duties of the 
International Labour Office will be to consider, in the light of these 
two criteria, stabilisation of employment and standard of living 
of the workers, all the solutions put forward asremedies for the ills 
of commerce, industry and agriculture. 

The important part played by the representatives of Jabour in 
the discussions of the Conference itself was also evident from the 
outset in the statement made by Mr. Jouhaux in the name of the 
workers’ group. In it will be found, stated perhaps with more 
categoricalemphasis and less subtlety or reticence, certain ideas which 
reappear in the final Report of the Conference. On the desire for 
economic peace and international regulation he observed: “The 
organisation of a lasting peace necessitates the institution not only 
of a legal but also of an economic system of peace.” Referring 
to the representation of interests in the future permanent orga- 
nisation, he said: “In future conferences this rule as to the repre- 
sentation of the various economic interests must be scrupulously 
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observed by all the participating States.” On the subject of a 
maximum scale of tariffs, which was hardly touched by the Confer- 
ence, he declared: “It would have been possible for this Conference 
to arrive at a convention putting an end to the raising of customs 
tariffs.” With reference to the bad effects of commercial nation- 
alism he said: “Again, we must condemn the makeshift policy of 
trying to secure the national market by means of ever-increasing 
protective duties, regardless of the fact that the effect of this 
method is to close foreign markets to those concerned.... Ana- 
logies have frequently been drawn between economic armaments 
and military armaments. In either case general agreements 
alone will serve to check the evils of unbridled competition 
and pave the way for gradual and simultaneous disarmament. ” 
On the subject of rationalisation and industrial agreements he 
remarked: “Another such problem, again, is that of the 
rationalisation of industrial production, which can only be dealt 
with as a whole by the organisation of industries on international 
lines. Yet another problem is that of industrial agreements 
themselves, which may possibly array against each other the 
producing and the consuming countries; and the only solution 
is national and international control, which would dispel the 
mistrust aroused in the minds of the masses by such measures of 
concentration.” Of the burdens weighing upon agriculture he 
asserted: “Another problem is the disturbance of the equilib- 
rium between agricultural and industrial production, essentially 
a world-wide problem which can only be solved by concerted 
international measures. Its solution lies not in impeding the vital 
and salutary progress of industry, but in a general agricultural 
policy framed in the interests and with the collaboration of urban 
and rural populations alike.” Finally, as tothe spirit of co-operation 
required for the solution of the problems, he said: “The evil from 
which industry in general is suffering is to be found in the inadequate 
absorptive power of the markets, and this evil weighs more 
particularly on the working classes, who are suffering from 
unemployment to a degree hitherto unknown, and whose standards 
of living are threatened... . . Attention should also be drawn 
to the reprehensible policy of certain captains of industry who are 
trying to solve the difficulty of marketing their products by cutting 
down wages, not realising that this method merely aggravates 
the evil by reducing the purchasing power of the working masses.” 

Thus none of the questions considered by the Conference and 
none of the solutions suggested by it could be discussed without 
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reference to its effects on labour. It will therefore be impossible 
for the International Labour Organisation to ignore either prob- 
lems or solutions in the work already under way and in the draw- 
ing up of future programmes. 

It might be supposed from a superficial scrutiny that the Reso- 
lutions of the Commission on Commerce interested the world of 
labour only indirectly and remotely, and that the International 
Labour Office might confine itself to welcoming them without any 
further action. Reflection will show that this is a mistake. The 
majority of the measures called for by these Resolutions may be 
singularly effective in eliminating or reducing certain causes of 
unemployment, by facilitating and furthering trade. The Inter- 
national Labour Office is called upon to endeavour in its research 
and publications concerning unemployment to distinguish as clearly 
as possible the bad effect of commercial fluctuations on stability of 
employment. Recognition of the close connection between these 
two groups of phenomena, and a desire to improve the second by 
steadying the first, led three years ago to the formation of a 
committee, known as the Mixed Committee on Economic Crises, 
made up of members of the Economic and Financial Committee 
of the League of Nations and of experts appointed by the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation. This Committee recognised the 
precarious nature of short-term commercial agreements as one of the 
elements which increase the number and extent of economic and 
social depressions. This is vindicated by the Resolutions of the 
Conference, and the Mixed Committee may thus regard its work as 
justified and find therein a reason for more frequent meetings. 

The Conference rightly emphasised the importance, bound to 
increase as time goes on, of clauses concerning emigration, hygiene 
and safety of workers in commercial agreements. Any action in 
this direction would involve the collaboration of the International 
Labour Organisation. 

Finally, the Conference requested the Council of the League of 
Nations to instruct its Economic Organisation to investigate 
“the possibility of further action by the respective States with 
a view to promoting the equitable treatment of commerce ”. 
“ The object of the enquiry should be to encourage the extension of 
international trade on an equitable basis, while at the same time 
paying due regard to the just interests of producers and workers 
in obtaining a fair remuneration....” The Conference thus saw 
the necessity of establishing a relation between customs tariffs and 
the level of wages and purchasing power of the population. The 
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workers’ representatives had also demanded that the workers’ 
standard of living should be taken into consideration in drawing 
up a tariff system. The representatives of the United States had 
shown the varying effects of the rates of the same tariff on the 
commerce of a State according to the level of the purchasing 
power of its population. The two problems of wages and commercial 
policy are thus closely related ; it is for the International Labour 
Office to study this relation and to estimate the influence that 
variations in one problem may exert upon the other. 


It is still more evident that the International Labour Organisa- 
tion cannot remain indifferent or alien to the steps to be taken 
to give effect to the resolutions concerning industry, especially 
those dealing with rationalisation and industrial agreements. 

The object of rationalisation is above all “to avoid waste of 
raw materials and power”. Labour is the most important of all 
the forms of power, and unemployment is the worst waste. The 
idea is, however, prevalent that rationalisation in its first stage 
may sometimes lead to unemployment, at least temporarily. This 
is mere conjecture, supported by much evidence, but not abso- 
lutely demonstrated. It may happen, onthecontrary, that insome 
industries rationalisation reduces cost prices without delay, and 
thus increases the purchasing power of the consumers, to such an 
extent that the immediate increase of production enables the 
industries to employ not less but more labour at once. In any case 
the question calls for close examination, which will be the task of 
the International Labour Office. Since there is a risk that certain 
types of rationalisation will involve temporary unemployment, 
it is necessary to provide “ suitable measures ”, which suggests for 
the International Labour Organisation the precise duty of encour- 
aging the development of unemployment insurance institutions, 
by including the subject in the Agenda of an early Session 
of the Conference. 

And this is not all. The Conference recommends that govern- 
ments, public institutions and trade and industrial organisations 
“ give special attention to measures of a kind calculated to ensure 
to the individual the best, the healthiest and the most worthy 
employment, such as vocational selection, guidance and training, 
the due allotment of time between work and leisure, methods of 
remuneration giving the worker a fair share in the increase of 
output, and, generally, conditions of work and life favourable to 
the development and preservation of his personality.” Is this 
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” 


not a definition of those “ humane conditions of labour ”, 
to which reference is made in the Preamble to Part XIII of the 
Treaty of Peace ? The Conference thus implicitly recognises that 
human labour is not a form of merchandise or a mere element in 
costs ; it suggests that rationalisation is to be carried out as a 
function of the human element, and neither ignoring nor opposing 
it. This provides the Office with matter for a whole series of 
valuable investigations, covering not only the relations which may 
exist between rationalisation and unemployment and between 
rationalisation and the efficiency of labour but also the influence 
which intelligent rationalisation may have on the remuneration of 
labour and the physical and moral development of the workers. 

As for industrial agreements, it is clear that as soon as any 
attempt is made to determine to what extent “they may assure 
to the workers greater stability of employment and at the same 
time, by reducing production and distribution costs and conse- 
quently selling prices, bring advantages to the consumers”, of 
whom the workers form the main body, the International Labour 
Office must be called upon for assistance. The Office will also feel 
it its duty to collaborate in the work of the League of Nations 
when, in accordance with the Recommendation of the Conference, 
it undertakes to follow closely “ these forms of international indus- 
trial co-operation and their effects upon technical progress, the 
development of production, conditions of labour, the situation as 
regards supplies, and the movement of prices”. Andit will probably 
also be necessary at some future time to investigate the problem of 
the relation of workers’ organisations with trusts and cartels, both 
nationally and internationally. 

“The Conference requests the League of Nations to ensure that 
in all its organisations already existing or to be formed which are 
or may be entrusted with economic questions, a place be always 
reserved for agriculture proportionate to its importance as a social 
and economic factor.” From the first years of*its existence, the 
International Labour Office has given attention to agriculture. 
It would be rash to assert that the attention given has been propor- 
tionate to the importance of agricultural work in human labour as 
a whole. Nevertheless, the Office is prepared to undertake im- 
mediately its share in the tasks laid down in the Recommendations 
of the Conference. These tasks are as follows. 

In the first place it is recommended that a committee of experts 
be established to study the means of formulating in each country 
“an exact system of farm accounting . . . so as to make it possible 
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to study the influence exerted on the net return of agriculture by 
the factors of greatest importance in production and returns 
(wages, quantities of chemical fertilisers consumed, taxation and 
social charges, prices, indebtedness of agriculturists, etc.).’’ It 
may be pointed out that in this matter the Office led the way by 
supplying the Conference with an official report on “ The Relation 
of Labour Cost to Total Costs of Production in Agriculture ”. 
The Office intends to follow up this work. 

Secondly, the Conference decided that one of the best means of 
increasing agricultural production is to place “agriculture on an 
equal footing with industry by enabling all those engaged in agri- 
culture to obtain a satisfactory standard of living and a normal 
return for their labour and on their capital ”. 

It was also of opinion that “social laws ensuring the welfare 
and security of workers should benefit agriculturists no less than 
industrial workers and employees, it being understood that such 
laws must be adapted to the special requirements of agriculture 
and to the special living and working conditions of rural popula- 
tions.” <A perusal of the list of general Conventions and Recom- 
mendations adopted by the International Labour Conference in 
which agriculture is included, and of the special Conventions and 
Recommendations devoted to agriculture, shows that in this matter 
also the International Labour Organisation has already given effect 
to the spirit of the Resolutions of the Conference and will have no 
difficulty in following where it has already led. 

The Conference further expressed the opinion that “agricultural 
instruction at all stages and the technical training of agriculturists 
should receive the attention of the different governments as well as 
of agricultural associations.” For the last two years, in accordance 
with the programme adopted by the Mixed Advisory Commission 
set upin co-operation with the International Institute of Agriculture 
at Rome, the Office has been carrying on an investigation into 
agricultural education which is now nearly finished. 

The Conference also called for a general investigation into the 
position and possibilities of development of agriculture, including 
“the condition of the workers and the facilities required for their 
access to the land” ; in fact, the social conditions of agriculture. 
The Office has for a long time been investigating the social factors 
and consequences of recent agrarian reforms, and will continue this 
work with increased enthusiasm as the result of the Resolutions of 


the Conference. 
Finally, the importance attached by the Conference to the co- 
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operative movement in agriculture and the relations to be estab- 
lished or supported between co-operative marketing societies and 
consumers’ co-operatives is of great interest to the International 
Labour Organisation, including as it does a Co-operative Service 
which supplied the Economic Conference itself with two reports 
on the part played by co-operative organisations in world economy» 
and which is well aware of the part to be played by co-operation 
in the life of the workers. TheConference suggested the “creation 
of a committee representing national and international co-opera- 
tive organisations of agriculturists and of consumers — a com- 
mittee which should be entrusted with the establishment of a pro- 
gramme of research and documentation, as well as with the task of 
elucidating the lessons taught by past experience, with a view to 
bringing about new achievements.” If, as is to be hoped, this 
Committee is one day set up, the -Office feels sure of being able to 
lend it effective co-operation. 


CONCLUSION 


The Resolutions of the Economic Conference themselves pro- 
vide the basis for the collaboration of the International Labour 
Office in the international economic work begun by this Conference, 
apart from the numerous investigations it suggested in which the 
Office will take a share of research and responsibility, whenever 
it is a question of labour conditions, labour markets, labour statistics 
and, in general, all social aspects of economic problems. Its 
contribution in the past is an indication of what it will do in the 
future. 

The body which will be appointed by the Council of the League 
of Nations, to decide on the steps to be taken to give effect to the 
Resolutions of the Conference, can hardly be set up without refer- 
ence in some way to the representatives of all economic interests, 
including those of employers and of workers. Whether these repre- 
sentatives are drawn from the International Labour Organisation 
itself (which would be an intelligent application of the laws of 
rationalisation — so often invoked at the Conference — to inter- 
national discussions) or from other sources, they will still be sym- 
bolical of the inevitable interdependence of economic and social 
problems, of the ineluctable relation between the new economic 
organisation and the International Labour Organisation. 

At the last Session of the International Labour Conference, which 
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began two days after the close of the Economic Conference, much was 
said on the subject of the desirability of a logical connection be- 
tween the work of the two conferences ; this seems to have been 
recognised by members of all the groupsrepresented. Forexample, 
Mr. Fotitch, a Government Delegate of the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
‘Kingdom, expressed the hope that the International Labour Orga- 
nisation would soon play a part in the search for a solution 
of the important problems involved in the world-wide economic 
depression, and that the participation of the Office in the work of 
the Economic Conference would continue. Another Serbian Dele- 
gate, Mr. Curtin, representing the employers, agreed with the 
Director that there could be no solid economic reconstruction except 
on a basis of social justice, and added: “ But can there be a solid 
social reconstruction except on the basis of economic justice ? ” 
On these two aphorisms he based his opinion concerning the new 
trend of the International Labour Organisation in the direction 
of economic problems, justly remarking that in the Economic 
Conference the League of Nations attacked economic problems 
which equally involved social problems. Mr. Curéin’s remarks 
were supplemented by Mr. Mircea, Rumanian Employers’ Dele- 
gate, who said that “employers and workers must learn by a 
common effort and by the recognition of certain economic facts 
and realities, to give the social problems to be solved the form and 
the scope which can only be obtained by a knowledge of the real 
life of peoples ”. 

Finally, in the course of the same discussion, Mr. de Michelis, 
an Italian Government Delegate, contemplated an extension of 
the economic policy to be pursued by the Office : 


It _ be asked whether in addition to the task of protecting the emi- 
grant worker the International Labour Organisation should not also under- 
take to define the problem of the international possibility of labour. This 
‘is the only way of providing a permanent guarantee of a higher material 
and moral standard of life for the working classes, which is the supreme 
object of our Organisation. By the “international possibility of labour ’”’ 
I mean the most formidable problem of the future, that of the equi- 
librium between production and consumption and the equilibrium be- 
tween the possession and the equitable distribution of raw materials, and 
above all that of the distribution of labour throughout the world. 


To these comments and suggestions the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office replied in terms which might serve as an 
expression of the policy of the Organisation in this matter. After 
showing the danger to the League of Nations as well as to the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation involved in an absolute separation of 
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economic and social activity, referring to the interdependence of 
social and economic life strongly asserted by the two employers’ 
representatives, he said : 


I am disposed to recognise the legitimate claims of both sides, but 
with certain reservations. One of these will, I hope, be unanimously 
supported by the Conference. There are certain elementary reforms 
which the human conscience cannot set aside for mere economic reasons. 
. . . If we devote ourselves to these economic investigations, we are inter- 
ested in the direction they are to take. Mr. Jouhaux has forcibly 
pointed out that if the International Labour Office as such and the 
International Labour Organisation take part in the Economic Conference 
and the economic work of the League of Nations, it is with a view to 
finding the means of achieving social justice. It is not for the purpose 
of retarding it but rather of accelerating it. 


Thus, without turning aside from its proper objects, but rather 
seeking new means of attaining them with added speed and cer- 
tainty, the International Labour Office seems ready to continue 
in the economic sphere the effort which it initiated by participating 
in the International Economic Conference, which was but a pre- 
liminary outline of the necessary future work of the League of 
Nations. 





The Evolution of a 
Wage-Adjustment System : Ill 


by 


J. R. BELLERBY 


The present article is the last of a series containing an independent 
commentary by the author on various problems which confront the 
evolution of a wage-adjustment system. In the previous articles! 
attention was given to the procedure for devising a body of principles 
for the guidance of wage-fixing authorities — principles which would 
sufficiently protect the interests of the community as a whole. In 
the present number the concern lies exclusively with the problem of 
machinery : consideration is given te the arbitration and conciliation 
processes necessary to secure the application of the principles in 
wage decisions throughout industry. The brief review given here 
of various systems of machinery in force in different countries is 
introduced for purely illustrative purposes ; a more complete analysis 
of existing systems has already appeared in the Review?, and refer- 
ences to other similar surveys are given in the course of the article. 


VI. THe Macuinery OF WaGE ADJUSTMENT 


There can be no single perfect pattern of wage-fixing machinery 
capable of application to all countries. The character of the 
machinery to be adopted in any scheme of wage adjustment must 
depend largely upon the state of development of the country 
concerned : its industrial organisation; its political traditions ; 
and the psychology of its people. For instance, in a country 
in which the workers and the employers are highly organised, it 
may be possible for powerful machinery to be established on 4 
purely industrial basis; where organisation is weak, this cannot 
be effected. Again, all machinery must be adjusted to suit the 
character and temperament of the people in the country con- 





1 International Labour Review, July and Aug. 1927. 
* Idem, Nov. and Dec. 1926 and Jan. 1927: “‘ The Conciliation and Arbitration 
of Industrial Disputes ”’. 
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cerned : one type will be suitable where there is a high capacity 
to organise and to submit to organisation, as, for instance, in most 
parts of Central Europe; and another type will be suited to a 
country in which independence is idealised, such as America. 
In view of many such marked differences in national psychology 
and in organisation, any suggestion for the evolution of a uniform 
pattern of conciliation machinery for all countries is seen at once 
to be unpractical. 

There are, however, certain particular features of machinery 
which appear to be indispensable to any satisfactory system of 
wage adjustment. The chief requirement in such a system is 
perhaps that the machinery shall be so constructed as to ensure 
that, in each decision made throughout the system, due considera- 
tion is given to the interests of the community. No method of 
fixing wages can be regarded as fully satisfactory in which differ- 
ences are settled industry by industry, or group by group, in entire 
disregard for the rest of the community. As shown in the earlier 
articles, such a method leads to grave injustices ; it constitutes, 
in fact, a type of industrial anarchy. 

The outstanding purpose of a scientific wage-adjustment sys- 
tem, it has been said, is that of bringing “ justice ” into industria 
affairs ; and by “ justice ” is meant the preservation of a due balance 
between all the interests involved. Thus, to confine attention in 
wage decisions to the interests of a single group is to defeat the one 
object of concerted action in this sphere. 

The essential problem to be solved in the setting up of wage- 
adjustment mechanism is therefore that of working out some means 
whereby the communal interest may find expression in each award. 

Such a purpose does not seem of necessity to involve the repre- 
sentation of the community on each wage-fixing board. There 
would appear to be no need, for instance, for representatives of 
the community either to arbitrate the wage disputes or directly 
to influence decisions. What is fundamentally important is that 
the wage-adjustment principles applied in each decision shall be 
such as to preserve the general interest. 

In other words, the task of safeguarding the interests of the 
community in each award resolves itself into that of devising (1) 
the process whereby the wage-adjustment principles themselves, 
reflecting the communal interest, can be prepared and then ap- 
proved ; and (2) the mechanism for securing the application of 
these principles by wages boards throughout the country. 

As regards the second of these, the machinery for applying the 
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accepted principles, this must vary considerably according to the 
country concerned ; and only by the separate study of the situ- 
ation in each country will it be possible to deal adequately with 
this question. The first part of the process, concerned with the 
preparation ot the principles themselves, would seem to be sub- 
stantially the same for all countries, and will be treated here as 
a general problem. 


The Preparation and Adoption of Wage Principles 


In order to secure the adoption of wage adjustment principles 
specially designed for preserving the interests of the community 
as a whole, it would seem fully adequate to vest the responsibility 
for evolving the principles in the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions of the country. Provided that the whole of the employing 
force and the whole of the working force were substantially repre- 
sented in the discussions, there would be but a minor section of 
the community (the “ pensioners ” of industry) who would not 
have a voice in them. And the non-representation of this section 
would be of little importance, since its interests are in general 
covered by those of the two main groups. 

If, therefore, the preparation of the wage-adjustment principles 
were left to the combined action of workers’ and employers’ 
organisations, the question would arise: By what process would 
these bodies accomplish their joint task ? 

The first step, it seems, would be for each group to make a 
preliminary study of the problem, to determine what its own 
particular interest might be. As the outcome of such study, one 
party, preferably the workers’ group, might draw up a set of prin- 
ciples to act as a basis for the subsequent joint discussion. As 
soon as such a basis had been designed, a joint committee would 
be formed comprising representatives with their technical advisers 
from both parties. The wage principles would then be examined 
by this joint committee with a view to their adjustment into such 
form that they might ultimately give satisfaction to both sides. 

Presumably this preliminary meeting of the joint committee 
would be able to reach only general conclusions; it might yield 
agreement on the method of classifying wage disputes; and it 
might also lead to the acceptance of certain broad principles of 
justice for application to each type of dispute. But it could not 
show at the outset, for instance, whether the necessary statistics 
could be made available for classifying disputes or for giving clear 
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definition to the criteria of justice. If statistics of profits were 
required, this would probably necessitate the adoption of some 
Act of Parliament ; and if an instrument of the nature of a “Sched- 
ule of Skill ”! were needed to give clear expression to one of the 
criteria of justice, this could only be compiled as the result of a 
protracted experiment. 

If, however, as might be hoped, agreement were in fact reached 
upon certain broad issues, such as the method of classifying dis- 
putes and the principles of justice to be applied, the joint com- 
mittee might then report these general points of agreement back 
to the main conferences of the employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions for ratification and for instructions to continue the technical 
work arising out of them. If the work of the joint committee were 
endorsed by the conferences, it would continue its task on the 
basis of the accepted principles and would promote all measures 
necessary for giving effect to the principles. It would need to be 
provided with a technical staff and would presumably act there- 
after as a separate unit, an embryonic Joint Economic Council’. 

Some considerable period of time would probably be needed 
before the joint committee could make certain that the statistics 
required would be procurable. And the task of giving clear mean- 
ing to the wage principles themselves — for instance, the determi- 
nation of a minimum standard of living — might involve prolonged 
investigation. If, however, the committee were to succeed ultimate- 
ly in making the system of wage-adjustment principles a concrete 
reality, the first main step in the process would be completed and 
there would remain for consideration only the machinery for the 
application of the principles. 


The Machinery Necessary for giving Effect to the Principles of 
Wage Adjustment 


The basis from which this discussion has proceeded is that, in 
order to safeguard the community’s interest in all wage decisions, 
two main points must be secured : the elaboration and acceptance 
of a body of wage principles reflecting the community’s interest ; 





1 A list of trades ranked in accordance with skill (cf. previous article). 

* The procedure developed up to this stage and the proposal for the formation 
of an Economic Council have been to some extent borrowed from the address 
which Mr. Arthur Pugh, ex-President of the Trades Union Congress of Great 
Britain, gave before the Conference of the League of Nations Union in London 
in February 1927. 
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and the application of these principles to all disputes throughout 
the country. The first point is now to be assumed, in order that 
the second may be considered. The question to be examined 
is.: What type of machinery will be necessary to ensure that, in 
the many hundred wage agreements which are made throughout 
each country, the accepted principles of wage adjustment are 
actually applied ? 

Perhaps the requisite type of machinery may best be shown 
if some of the difficulties confronting it are first considered. There 
is at the outset a possibility that, when the wage principles are 
adopted by the national conferences of workers and employers, 
some groups will nevertheless fail to learn of this, and may con- 
tinue to battle independently in their own distant corner of activ- 
ity. Others, hearing of the principles, will either fail to under- 
stand them, and therefore make no attempt to give them effect ; or 
will apply them wrongly. And still others, fully comprehending 
the accepted principles, will avoid applying them because they 
may run counter to the local interest. 

The difficulty of false interpretation can only be overcome by 
the setting up of an authoritative “ central institution ” to which 
reference may be made by local bodies. Without such a central 
co-ordinating institution it would seem difficult to conceive of 
any scheme of principles having more than momentary applica- 
tion. For, even those wages boards which understood them would 
tend to let them lapse unless there were some permanent institu- 
tion striving unremittingly for their application. 

The first indispensable element in the machinery of application 
must therefore be the setting up of some central organism of 
unquestioned authority and prestige. The position of such a 
body might be strengthened, in the event of its being a government 
organ, through its official recognition by the national associations 
of workers and employers. These associations, in transferring 
their adopted principles to its keeping, should not only mark 
their acceptance of its authority through some public gesture, 
but should co-operate with it effectively by appointing advisers 
or assessors on its staff and by carrying out a comprehensive cam- 
paign for its recognition on the part of wage-fixing bodies through- 
out the country. 

The second method of strengthening the influence of the 
central institution would be to make it the fountain-head of all 
statistics. For instance, returns relating to profits in the various 
industries would be collected, for the most part, through govern- 
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ment agencies (preferably the revenue offices) and would be trans- 
mitted to the central institution for reproduction in a form suit- 
able for use by wage fixing boards. The boards could then secure 
the information only by applying to the central institution, and 
they would therefore be obliged to remain in close contact with, 
and to some extent dependent on, the central institution. 

One further outstanding requirement, if the application of 
the wage-adjustment principles is to be adequately secured, 
would be that all trade unions and employers’ associations through- 
out the country should give an undertaking that they would apply 
for advice to the central institution before raising the demand 
for a change of wages. It would be the task of the national associa- 
tions of workers and employers to secure such an undertaking from 
their members and from all other bodies in their respective groups. 
If this could be done, several valuable points would be thereby 
gained. In the first place, the central institution would become 
a fully recognised and dominant influence in the situation. Being 
the first point of reference, it would be in contact with every situ- 
ation from the beginning. Secondly, if the local bodies were to 
make their applications for advice actually before demanding 
a change of wages, there would be a chance for reason to have its 
influence before passions were inflamed and policies became set. 
This would probably be the most effective factor in averting strife. 

It might not prove easy to secure an undertaking from every 
trade union and employers’ federation in the country to apply 
to the central institution for advice. At the outset most members 
of the national organisations might be expected, perhaps, to accept 
this obligation, but a considerable group would still remain out- 
side the agreement. In order to canvass these, a continuous 
process of diplomatic penetration would seem necessary. The 
most satisfactory method might be that of appointing permanent 
officials, one representative of employers and one of workers, in 
each chief industrial area, and entrusting them with the duty 
of making contact with the industrial associations in their district, 
explaining the nature of the national drive towards conciliation, 
and endeavouring to secure from them the same undertaking 
to make no move towards a change of wages before seeking the 
advice of the central institution. These officials would act in 
many other ways as the “ outposts” of the system, and upon 
their individual capacity would depend much of the success of 
the scheme as a whole. 

Three main elements of machinery would thus seem necessary 
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to ensure the application of a system of wage-principles : (1) the 
existence of a central institution authorised to interpret the wage 
principles and to make recommendations to any bodies seeking 
its advice ; (2) an undertaking on the part of employers’ associa- 
tions and trade unions to refer to the central institution before 
raising a demand for a change of wages ; (3) a series of “ outposts ” 
established with a view to constraining the whole of industry to 
assume the obligation under (2), and for making personal contacts 
with trade union leaders and employers. 


Further details as to the manner in which these three requisites 
would be secured in practice may be given by drawing illustration 
from certain countries which appear to be already well advanced 
in the matter of conciliation or arbitration machinery. Before 
these countries are separately considered, however, some remarks 
would seem necessary as to the general state of legislation on the 
question. 

Apart from the remarkable variety of the machinery in force 
in the different countries, there is also great fluidity. In the report 
on the investigation into methods of conciliation already referred 
to it has been found that : “ In all, some thirty States have made 
important changes in their machinery of conciliation and arbitra- 
tion during the last six years, and in a number of States important 
changes are under consideration. In no single country can it 
be said that anything resembling a definitive system has yet been 
evolved'.” From this it must follow that any account given of 
the conciliation machinery of a country must be an account of 
a system which is experimental, incomplete, and in most cases 
heterogeneous. It will be impossible in the course of the present 
pages, however, to do more than trace the broad outline of the situ- 
ation in each country considered ; and if attention is thus confined 
to the main elements, the impression should not be conveyed that 
the description is inclusive or that the system itself is in fact 
simple. 

A further preliminary point seems necessary. Above, it has 
been suggested that conciliation machinery, though necessarily 
varying in character from country to country, should satisfy 
three main requirements if it is to produce justice and industrial 
peace. The task here, then, is to show how these requirements may 





1 International Labour Review, Nov. 1926, p. 643. 
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be fulfilled under each of the different systems now in force, with 
the least possible modification of machinery. The countries 
selected here for this purpose are chosen primarily because their 
machinery is most fully representative of a certain distinctive 
type. Thus the situation in Italy is described first, because this 
country lies at the extreme end of the scale : it presents a type of 
machinery in which state determination of disputes is most pre- 
dominant. ll strikes and lockouts are illegal; and the final 
appeal in any dispute is made, not to an arbitration board, but 
to a judicial bench. The situation in the Australian Common- 
wealth is next considered, as presenting a system typical of com- 
pulsory arbitration by the state. New Zealand is then examined 
as yielding an example of “ delayed arbitration ”, disputes being 
first submitted to councils of conciliation, and the power to arbi- 
trate being vested in a separate central court and held always in 
reserve. Germany is discussed as a country in which the whole 
emphasis is on the settlement of disputes by collective agreement, 
recourse being had to compulsory arbitration only as a last resource 
and in the case of disputes endangering the public interest. Great 
Britain provides an example of a land where compulsory arbitra- 
tion is almost unknown, but where voluntary machinery abounds. 


Italy 


The system of wage adjustment in operation in Italy is of recent 
origin, and no estimate can yet be made of the extent to which 
it has achieved its purpose in practice. However, the legal basis 
of the system is most clearly defined, and if the intentions of the 
legislators are being carried out there would seem little possibility 
of the scheme failing to attain its stated end. 

Under the Act of 3 April 1926", giving effect to the new system, 
the status of trade unions and of employers’ organisations through- 
out the country has been revised. A scheme of granting special 
“ legal recognition ” to associations representative of each trade 
or profession has been adopted, partly with a view to strengthening 
the power of each association over its members, and partly with 
a view to bringing the association itself more firmly under the sur- 
veillance of the state. Only one association may be legally 
recognised for each category of employers or workers. In the case 





1 For a translation of the Act, cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBourR Orrice: Legis- 
lative Series, 1926, It. 2. 
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of employers’ associations, the condition for recognition is that the 
voluntary members of the association shall employ at least one- 
tenth of the workers engaged in the undertakings of the class for 
which the association is formed. In the case of the workers’ 
associations, the condition for recognition is that the voluntary 
membership shall comprise at least one-tenth of the workers in 
the category represented. Further conditions are that the 
purposes of the associations are to include the moral and civic 
training of the members; and that the persons who direct the 
associations must furnish guarantees of their “ capacity, integrity, 
and unwavering loyalty to the nation ”. 

The privileges enjoyed by an association in return for lega] 
recognition are: first, the power to represent all employers or 
workers of its category in the territorial area of the association, 
whether they are members of the association or not; secondly, 
the right, legally enforced, to levy contributions from all such per- 
sons whether they are members of the association or not. Collect- 
ive contracts concluded by the legally recognised associations are 
to apply to all employers and workers of the category represented. 
Thus the one association recognised for each group of employers 
or of workers becomes extremely powerful both financially and 
politically, and everything it does becomes the common rule for 
the entire group. 

The procedure established under the Act for the settlement of 
disputes is briefly as follows. Under Chapter III of the Act it is 
stated at the outset : “ Lockouts and strikes shall be prohibited. ” 
Imprisonment or heavy fines are imposed not only on those who 
cease working or close down their enterprise with a view to gaining 
the advantage in a dispute, but also, in certain cases, on respon- 
sible persons who fail to do all in their power to prevent a stoppage 
of work. In view of the removal of the right to strike and lockout, 
the only manner in which any group of workers or employers can 
press their claims for justice is by joining the legally recognised 
associations and following the procedure established in the Act. 

Disputes may be settled in the first place by collective agree- 
ment between the legal associations of the employers and the legal 
associations of the workers without the intervention of any third 
party. There is provision under the Act, however, for special 
“co-ordinating bodies” whose duty it is to secure continuous 
co-operation between the associations of employers and workers 
and to enable them to reach agreement on all points. These 
central bodies are set up by a Decree of the Minister of Corporations ; 
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they have no legal personality, but are administrative organs of 
the state. Their duties are set out in section 44 of the Regulations 
for the administration of the Act of 3 April 1926 and include the 
settlement of disputes between the associations which they unite ; 
they are empowered to lay down, in agreement with the employers 
and the workers concerned, general rules concerning the conditions 
of work and the wages to be paid in the undertakings involved. 

The process of adjustment which is aided and directed in this 
way by the “ co-ordinating bodies ” is one essentially of conciliation. 
The purpose throughout is to enable employers and workers to 
find a mutual solution in all difficulties, and to develop a policy 
of continuous co-operation. There is no compulsion at this stage. 

In consequence, some further provision is necessary for dealing 
with those disputes which are not settled in the first instance 
through the conciliation process. For this purpose, the Act of 
1926 requires that ‘‘labour tribunals or courts of appeal” shall be 
set up. A special section is to be organised in each of the sixteen 
civil courts of appeal ; and this section is to consist of “ three magis- 
trates — one a president of a section of the court of appeal and the 
other two councillors of the court of appeal — together with two 
citizens specially appointed on each occasion who are experts in 
problems of production and labour. ” 

The president of such a court of appeal, when dealing with a 
dispute referred to the court, must make an attempt at conciliation 
before issuing a decision. However, failing conciliation, “ the 
court of appeal, acting as a tribunal for labour matters, shall issue 
decisions in conformity with the laws respecting the interpretation 
and carrying out of contracts in case of the application of existing 
contracts, and in conformity with the principles of equity in case 
of the fixing of new conditions of employment, adjusting the 
interests of employers and the interests of the employees, and in 
each case having regard to the superior interests of production. ” 

The broad lines of the system in operation in Italy are thus as 
follows: (a) the strengthening of the influence of industrial asso- 
ciations, by making all employers and workers in any category 
dependent on a single approved association and unable to press 
any claims except through the medium of that association; (b) 
the absolute prohibition of the strike and the lockout; (c) the 
introduction of permanent machinery of conciliation and co-opera- 
tion, the “co-ordinating bodies”, as administrative organs of 


the state; (d) compulsory reference of disputes to special labour 
courts of appeal in the event of the failure of conciliation. 
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Powerful though the compulsory basis of this system may be, 
it is evident that the greatest emphasis rests upon the initial 
measures of conciliation. Provision is expressly made, in fact, 
that “ if associations of employers or workers belong to federations 
or confederations, or if central co-ordinating bodies have been set 
up between associations of employers and associations of workers, 
judicial proceedings shall not be allowed unless it is established 
that the federation or confederation or central co-ordinating body 
has attempted to secure an amicable settlement of the dispute and 
that this attempt has failed.” It is doubtless expected that the 
large majority of disputes will be settled, either by collective agree- 
ment between the parties concerned without the intervention of a 
third party, or by some process of mediation. 

This feature of the Italian system may be made the text of a 
generalisation. In all countries, New Zealand, the Australian 
States, Norway (until 1923), and others, in which the compulsory 
basis of the wage-adjustment system is or has been strong, the 
extent to which compulsion has actually been applied has been 
insignificant in comparison with the degree of settlement through 
voluntary processes. In other words, by far the largest proportion 
of wage agreements have been reached through the mutual adjust- 
ment of difficulties by employers and employed. 

Some significance attaches to this point. For, if it be agreed 
that the one main task to be accomplished by a wage-adjustment 
system is to secure the application of certain wage principles, 
specially approved as reflecting the interest of the community, 
to all decisions throughout the country, the outstanding problem is to 
secure their application to those most numerous decisions which 
are voluntary and ordinarily free from external intervention. It 
is the voluntary decision which, by virtue of its greater frequency, 
is the more important for consideration in any system. And until 
voluntary decisions as weil as compulsory decisions are based upon 
principles protecting the interests of the community, there can be 
no justice in industrial relations. 

This contention may be illustrated best by reference to the 
Italian situation where, if compulsion alone could work, the fullest 
success would undoubtedly be achieved. The first stage in the 
Italian process has been to consolidate the employers and the 
workers in tightly knit organisations, giving the executives universal 
influence over the groups they represent. In other words, on the 
one side, monopoly of labour is secured, and on the other, potential 
monopoly of production. The two groups are then taught to work 
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together’ side. by side im close co-operation. What is there, then, 
it might be asked, to prevent this combination from setting forth 
with perfect amiability and mutual accord to secure the interests 
of their own particular industry, irrespective of the effect upon the 
rest of the community ? In many industries, the employers will 
liberally concede advances to the workers, thereby relieving them- 
selves of further labour troubles and experiencing a certain sense 
of virtue, whilst at the same time preserving their own profits by 
passing on the extra cost in higher prices to the consumer. This 
manceuvre is only possible where there is monopoly of labour or 
of enterprise ; but when monupoly does exist, the policy can be 
followed with impunity. The more amicably disposed the workers 
and the employers are towards each other, the more likely are 
they to play into each others’ hands to ‘the detriment {of the com- 
munity. 

The paradox in this situation is that there is rarely any intention 
to injure the community. On the contrary, both sides of the com- 
bination act under the impression that what they do is in all ways 
commendable. The workers, in securing an unusually high wage, 
imagine that they are setting an excellent precedent for other 
workers. The employers, in conceding a rise, regard themselves as 
generous, an example for others of their class to follow. And yet 
in fact, they inflict an injury — an injury directly proportionate to 
the increase of prices which ensues. If, through mutual agreement 
between the workers and the employers, wages and prices were 
pressed upwards in a considerable number of important industries, 
the effect on the prices and wages of the remainder would be disas- 
trous. The consumer, being compelled to pay higher prices for 
goods indispensable to him, would have less money to spend on 
other products, and the prices of other industries would tend to 
decline. At the same time the costs of these éther industries 
would be swollen if they were dependent in any way on material 
bought from the favoured industries. They would be squeezed 
between a falling market and augmented costs. 

£ The raising of wages and prices by mutual agreement between 
workers and employers in one large group of industries would thus 
inevitably be accompanied by the reduction of prices and wages 
in the remainder. These reductions would not, however, be, 
eflected until the parties had experienced considerable hardship 
through the restriction of their markets and through unemploy- 
ment. 

The bearing which this has on the problem of wage-adjustment 
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machinery is as follows. If the large majority of agreements be- 
tween workers and employers are reached voluntarily, indepen- 
dently, and in disregard of the wider interests of the community, 
certain of the less fortunate sections of the community are liable 
to suffer serious injustice. This injustice will come upon them 
through a simple, inevitable (though perhaps unseen), economic 
process. No mere machinery of wage adjustment, and no compul- 
sory submission of their case to a court of law, can remedy that 
injustice. No matter how powerful the compulsory machinery 
may be, all that it can do is to prevent the sufferers from causing 
a disturbance when they sense their injury, and from striking back 
at the rest of the community. Although this may have a certain 
temporary virtue, it is not the main purpose to be secured in a 
wage-adjustment system. 

The real problem, then, rests essentially with the voluntary 
agreement. The need is, in fact, to ensure that in all such agree- 
ments throughout the country, the wage principles which have 
been accepted as preserving the wider interests of society shall be 
applied. To this end, it has been suggested that three elements 
in the system are necessary : first, the existence of a central insti- 
tution for interpreting the wage-principles ; secondly, an undertak- 
ing on the part ot all associations throughout the country to apply 
for advice to the central institution before raising the demand for a 
change of wages; thirdly, a number of “ outposts” for gaining 
contact with the associations. 

The Italian system of wage adjustment is admirably adapted 
for satisfying all three requirements. Assuming that a body of 
wage-adjustment principles had been evolved jointly by the 
national associations of employers and of workers, or by the 
National Economic Council, there would seem no mechanical 
difficulty confronting the application of these principles. The 
“ central institution ” already exists in the form of sixteen labour 
courts of appeal ; and to these courts would be entrusted the chief 
responsibility for securing the application of the principles. They 
would collect and collate all statistics relevant to their area, and 
would prepare to give advice to any “ co-ordinating bodies ” seeking 
their assistance. The “co-ordinating bodies” would perform a 
double function, first, as branches of the central institution, inter- 
preting and applying the principles in all cases except those of 
peculiar difficulty, and assisting in the collection of statistics ; 
secondly, they would form most efficient “ outposts ” for securing 
the necessary undertaking from their dependent associations to 
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apply always for an opinion before raising the demand for a change 
of wages. 


The Commonwealth of Australia 


The systems of conciliation and arbitration in the various States 
of the Commonwealth of Australia are so varied and complex that 
it would be impossible to attempt here an account of the situation 
over the whole of the continent. All that is needed for present 
purposes, however, is to select for discussion some part of the sys- 
tem which typifies the machinery commonly found in Australia. 
The one type in that continent to which attention has been partic- 
ularly drawn is well exemplified by the Federal machinery for 
settling disputes ; and it is on this machinery that interest will be 
concentrated here. 

Under the Australian Federal Constitution of 1900 the Federal 
Parliament was given power to make laws relating to “ conciliation 
and arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial 
disputes extending beyond the limits of any one State”. In 
pursuance of this provision an Act was passed on 15 December 
1904 establishing a Federal Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
for the purpose of dealing with disputes extending beyond one 
State. The Act has been amended on numerous occasions since 
that date, and certain of its sections have been declared invalid 
by the High Court; hence a careful historical investigation is 
necessary to show the position at the present time’. 

As in the case of Italy the machinery of settlement depends 
essentially on the existence and full development of industrial 
associations. Mr. Justice Higgins states, for instance : 


The system of arbitration adopted by the Act is based on unionism. 
Indeed, without unions, it is hard to conceive how arbitration could 
be worked. It is true that there are methods provided by which the 
Court can intervene for the preservation of industrial peace even when 
its powers are not invoked by any union ; but no party can file a plaint 
for the settlement of adispute except an “ organisation”, that is to say, 
a union of employers or of employees registered under the Act. One 
of the “ chief objects ’’ of the Act, as stated in section 2, is “ to facilitate 





? For an aceount of the present powers of the Federal Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration, reference might be made to an article by D. M. SExis in the 
International Labour Review for October 1924; or to Wages and the State, by 
E. M. Burns; or to 4 New Province jor Law and Order, by H.B. Hicers, Pres- 
ident of the Court from 1907 to 1921. 
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and encourage the organisation of representative bodies of employers 
and employees and the submission of industrial disputes to the Court 
by organisations! ” 


Lockouts and strikes are prohibited in all cases of dispute 
covered by the Act: that is, in all cases in which the dispute 
extends beyond the limits of one State. Thus, whenever it proves 
impossible for the parties to settle their difficulties amicably, they 
have no alternative but to bring the matter before the Court. 

The various steps in the settlement of disputes are broadly as 
follows. In the first place, they may be brought to an end in the 
ordinary way through a collective contract between the parties 
concerned, without the intervention of the Court. Such contracts 
may under certain conditions be registered as “ industrial agree- 
ments ” and thereby become binding on the parties in the same way 
as awards of the Court. Considerable use is made of this power to 
give legal force to collective agreements. 

Failing settlement by the disputants themselves, the matter 
must be referred to the Court for a decision, or the President of 
the Court may on his own initiative intervene. Under section 16 
of the Act the President is required at all times and by all lawful 
ways and means to reconcile parties to industrial disputes, whether 
or not the Court has cognisance of them, in all cases in which it 
appears to him that his mediation is desirable in the public interest. 
To this end he is empowered to call a “ compulsory conference ” 
of representatives of both sides to the dispute, presided over by 
himself or by any other person he may direct. When such a confer- 
ence is convened, the endeavour is made to secure a settlement of 
the dispute by the parties themselves and so avoid the need for 
arbitration by the Court. 

When disputes are submitted directly to the Court without the 
intervention of the President as above, the Court may nevertheless 
refer the matter first to a local Industrial Board — a conciliation 
committee which may assume various forms, but which must 
comprise equal representation from both sides — and base its 
award on the findings of the Board. 

Thus, throughout the system the main emphasis rests on the 
need for securing a settlement through some process of concilia- 
tion, the power to arbitrate being held in reserve, to be used only 
“in default of amicable agreement between the parties”. If 





* A New Province for Law and Order, p. 15. 
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conciliation fails, the dispute must in all cases be referred to the 
Court for arbitration, and there is no appeal from the decision 
of the Court. Its awards are ordinarily binding for a period of 
five years. 

Until the year 1920 the Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
was the only organ in the Commonwealth for dealing with disputes 
extending beyond the limits of one State. In that year, however, 
the Industrial Peace Act was passed, enabling Special Tribunals to 
be set up with powers equal to those of the Court of Arbitration and 
entirely independent of the Court. These Special Tribunals are 
joint bodies comprising equal representation from employers and 
employed and presided over by a chairman chosen by agreement, 
or, failing this, appointed by the Governor-General. Apparently 
little use has been made of them, and they do not seem to be serious 
competitors to the Court itself. 

The feature of chief interest in the Australian Federal system of 
wage adjustment is that, until 1920, and substantially since then, 
one single institution has been dealing with every dispute which has 
arisen within the Federal jurisdiction. The Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration is a court of first instance ; and all disputes which 
are not settled by the parties independently must be dealt with at 
once by the Court or by some person or organ appointed by the 
Court. Accordingly, the Court is the hub upon which all action 
revolves. 

In the proposal made in these pages, the suggestion has been 
offered that the central institution should be prepared to give advice 
not only in cases in which agreement cannot be amicably reached, 
but in all cases of voluntary agreement involving a change of wages. 
It has been suggested that trade unions and employers’ organisa- 
tions should seek the advice of the central institution even before 
raising the demand for a change of wages. Were such a proposal 
to be followed it would add considerably to the work of the central 
institution and might be expected to cause serious congestion. 
The question arises then whether this difficulty is fatal. 

In this connection it is to be noted that one of the pretexts 
offered for the setting up of Special Tribunals in 1920 was that 
there was excessive pressure of work on the Court of Arbitration 





1 According to the Commonwealth Labour Reports, 1922-1925, it would seem 
that the activities of the Special Tribunals have been confined almost exclusively 
to disputes in the mining industry. In the report for 1925 all that is noted concern- 
ing the Tribunals is that they made “‘ several awards in settlement of minor disputes 
at various collieries ’’. 
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and that this had caused undue delay. Thus, even without the 
added duty suggested here, the Court appears to have been over- 
burdened with work. However, the remedy, according to Mr. Jus- 
tice Higgins himself, who was opposed to the setting up of the 
Special Tribunals, was to adopt the simple expedient of appointing 
more Deputy-Presidents to the Court. Another method would be 
to set up permanent branches of the Court to deal with disputes 
arising in districts situated at some distance from the central 
court itself. At all times it would seem administratively possible 
to cope with any volume of work which might arise, merely by a 
certain devolution of responsilibity. 

It is not thought, however, that the proposal made here, taken 
as a whole, should entail a serious increase of administrative work. 
Although the requests for opinions might be more than doubled 
in number by the Court’s considering voluntary settlements, the 
assumption is that the opinions would be more easily given. The 
facility with which decisions could be given would depend essen- 
tially upon the degree to which the Court was already informed 
of the situation of the industries seeking advice. For the satis- 
factory application of a wage-adjustment system, the Court would 
need to be up to date in its knowledge of every industry in the 
country ; it would need to constitute itself a centre to which the 
statistics of profits, prices, wages, employment, and other matters 
relevant to wage adjustment would be regularly communicated. 
If, at all times, the Court were provided with detailed information 
on the condition of each industry, the problem of giving advice as 
to the most suitable wage position for any industry would be 
a matter of hours rather than of weeks. The present delays in 
the making of awards are due almost entirely to the prolonged 
investigation which precedes the decision on each separate case. 
If the investigation is made beforehand by a regular and continuous 
process, the giving of an opinion on any case involves nothing 
more than the interpretation of the wage principles in the given 
case. 

Needless to say, the cost of collecting statistics on such a scale 
will be very considerable. But in view of the great need of sta- 
tistics for all purposes — for forecasting and regulating the trend 
of business ; for estimating the influence of social experiments ; for 
providing the basis of economic investigation and education — 
the collection of statistics may at all times be regarded as a neces- 
sary public function, irrespective of its value for a specific purpose. 
There would seem to be no mechanical difficulty whatever 
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confronting the application of the proposals made above to the 
Australian Federal system of arbitration and conciliation. The 
problem would involve, first, the adoption of a set of wage principles 
by the workers’ and employers’ organisations within the Federal 
jurisdiction ; then, when these principles had been handed over 
to the Court as the central institution, a combined effort would be 
needed to secure an undertaking from all organisations within the 
Federal jurisdiction that they would apply to the Court for advice 
before raising the question of a change of wages. 

The advice would not be given in the form of an award but 
would merely be an interpretation of the accepted principles, 
with an indication of the limits within which the most beneficial 
wage position must lie, if the situation is viewed from the stand- 
point of the community. Such an opinion would then form a 
basis for the discussion of the parties affected, and it seems improb- 
able that their decision would lie outside the limits indicated. 

This procedure would, of course, not prejudice the power of 
the Court to make a definite arbitral award subsequently if 
agreement were not reached on the basis of its initial advice 
and interpretation. 


New Zealand 


One of the most compact of all national systems of wage regu- 
lation is that in operation in New Zealand. At one period this 


? 


country was known as “ the land without strikes”. Owing to the 
comprehensiveness and efficiency of the state machinery set up 
to deal with disputes, only ten strikes were recorded in the four 
years 1906-1909, and for a considerable period prior to that time 
there were no strikes at all. The degree of success has been less 
in subsequent years, but is still noteworthy and would seem to 
merit consideration by other countries. 

The consolidation Act of 1 October 1925 defines the situation 
as it now stands and permits a general appreciation to be formed 
of the processes of wage settlement. In the first place, a dispute 
may be settled by direct negotiation between employers and 
employed, without reference to any state machinery whatever. 
Any labour contract which emerges out of such negotiations may 
then be officially registered and become binding on the parties 
to the contract. It thereby becomes an “ industrial agreement ” 
recognised under the Act, and is enforceable equally as an award 
of the Court. 
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If a dispute is not settled by direct negotiation, it may be re- 
ferred to a “ Council of Conciliation ”, provided that the parties to 
the dispute are registered under or recognised by the Act for the 
purpose. With a view to the setting up of Councils of Conciliation, 
“ the Governor-General may from time to time appoint such persons 
as he thinks fit (not exceeding four in number) as Conciliation 
Commissioners”. To each of these Commissioners is assigned 
for jurisdiction one or more of the “ industrial districts ” consti- 
tuted by the Governor-General. When a dispute is referred to 
him, in one of his districts, it is the duty of the Commissioner to 
proceed with the appointment of a Council of Conciliation for the 
industry concerned. Such a Council consists of the Commissioner, 
and one, two, or three assessors nominated by each of the parties 
to the dispute. The duty of the Council on appointment is to 
endeavour to bring about a settlement of the dispute, and to this 
end “ expeditiously and carefully enquire into the dispute and all 
matters affecting the merits and the right settlement thereof”. 
If a settlement is reached, its terms are set forth as an “ industrial 
agreement ”, binding on the parties and enforceable under the 
Act of 1925. 

If the Council is unable in the course of the enquiry to bring 
the parties to agreement it may make a recommendation (if unani- 
mous) for the settlement of the dispute, and have this reeommenda- 
tion published in the press. If either of the parties refuses to 
accept this recommendation the dispute is referred to the Court 
of Arbitration for settlement. 

There is one Court of Arbitration for the whole of New Zealand. 
It consists of three members : the Judge, who must be eligible for 
election to the Supreme Court ; and two members appointed on the 
recommendation of the industrial unions of workers and employers. 

It is stated in the Act that a Council of Conciliation may at 
any time, in transmitting a case together with its recommendation 
to the Court, state a case for the advice or opinion of the Court. 
Moreover, the Court may, “ after hearing any of the parties that 
have signified their disagreement, incorporate the terms of the 
recommendation in an award.” The underlying purpose of the 
system is, in fact, to strengthen in all ways possible the initial 
conciliation machinery, so that the number of cases referred to the 
Court for arbitration shall be as few as possible. Success in this 
purpose appears to be general. According to the Report of the 
Department of Labour for 1925, out of the total of 171 disputes 
dealt with by the Commissioners or Conciliation Councils, 145 
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(84.79 per cent.) were settled or substantially settled by them 
without recourse to the Court of Arbitration ; and in 1924 the pro 
portion so settled was 92.3 per cent. 

Side by side with this system, there is a further mechanism, 
purely of conciliation, for dealing with disputes between parties 
not registered under the 1925 Act. Such disputes may be referred 
by the Minister of Labour, on notice being given to him by the 
parties concerned, to a Labour Disputes Committee composed of 
an impartial chairman and not more than three representatives 
from each side. If a settlement is reached through the medium of 
such a Committee, its terms may be set forth as an Industrial 
Agreement and registered for enforcement. If no settlement is 
reached, a strike may follow lawfully. 

If in New Zealand it should prove possible for the employers’ 
and workers’ national organisations to come together and establish 
a scheme of wage principles acceptable to both parties, there would 
seem little difficulty in ensuring the general application of the 
principles through the existing machinery. The first and most 
important point — the necessity for a central institution for inter- 
preting the accepted principles — is already secured. The Court 
of Arbitration, composed as it is of a specially qualified judge, 
and of a representative each of the employers and of the workers, 
is an ideal final court of appeal and central co-ordinating body. 
The Commissioners of Conciliation would constitute, so to speak, 
branches of the Court, on which they would be dependent at all 
times for statistical information, and for special advice when needed. 
It would be the task of the Commissioners to give an initial inter- 
pretation to the principles in response to requests for opinions in 
their districts. They would continue to carry out their concili- 
atory functions, being supported in their recommendations, however, 
by the principles handed over to their keeping. 

The second problem — that of securing an undertaking from 
all trade unions and employers’ organisations in the country to 
refer to a Conciliation Committee before raising a demand for a 
change of wages — would be a matter essentially for the national 
organisations of workers and of employers. The first step would be 
to secure the registration of all associations under the Act of 1925 
so that all might legally appeal to the Commissioners of Conciliation. 

Finally, in each of the industrial districts defined under the 
Act there might be established an “outpost” for propagating 
the general recognition of the principles and the acceptance of the 
obligation to appeal for advice before moving in the matter of 
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wage adjustment. This would seem to involve the appointment 
of one employers’ representative and one workers’ representative 
in each district to act as assistant conciliators and to establish 
close personal contacts with the leaders of industrial associations 
in the district. Concerning the activities of such “ outposts ” 
more will be said in the discussion of Germany and Great Britain. 
Possibly they would be less needed in New Zealand than elsewhere, 
in view of the remarkable spirit of conciliation which is already 
manifest in that country. 


Germany 


In Germany, as in France, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and other 
parts of Central Europe!, the feature of cardinal importance in the 
wage-adjustment system is the emphasis laid on collective agree- 
ments. The main endeavour in these countries appears to be to 
encourage the introduction of machinery whereby employers and 
workers may come independently to a settlement. In Germany: 
even in the case of home workers and other ill-organised groups, 
settlements reached through the collective-bargaining process are 
preferred to those in which a third party intervenes’. 

Unlike the systems previously examined, the German scheme 
of wage adjustment includes no prohibition of strikes and lockouts. 
It does, however, make provision for the intervention in disputes 
of various organs of conciliation or arbitration and for the issue of 
awards which may in certain conditions become binding on the 
parties. After the declaration of such an award the parties have 
nothing to gain by the continuance of the strike or the lockout. 
There is, therefore, an element of compulsion in the German system, 
although the compulsory powers are held strictly in reserve. 

The large majority of disputes are settled by voluntary concili- 
ation machinery. Trade union organisation is universally strong 
in Germany, and finds its counterpart in effective employers’ 
associations ; with the result that joint bodies are readily estab- 
lished for settling differences between the two parties. The 
establishment of joint machinery has been much fostered by the 
law, partly through the setting up of the Federal Economic Coun- 





» Any suggestions made here in the case of Germany would be applicable 
equally to France, Austria, or Czechoslovakia. 
* Section 28 of the Home Work Act of 1923. 
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cil’, and partly through the power to give binding force to industrial 
contracts. 

If a dispute is settled independently by the parties concerned, 
and a collective agreement is thereby reached, it lies within the 
power of the Federal Labour Office, upon the request of one of the 
parties affected, to declare the collect.ve contract generally bind- 
ing if it has become the standard in fixing labour conditions for 
the industry in question in the area covered by the collective 
contract?. Upon such a declaration, the contract is registered and 
officially published, and becomes enforceable by law for the whole 
area covered. In practice, although disputes are for the most part 
settled by collective agreement, relatively little use is made of 
the provision to render the agreements binding’. 

In cases in which a settlement is not reached through the ordi- 
nary collective bargaining process, the dispute may be referred to 
the local “ conciliation committee ” set up under the Conciliation 
Order of 30 October 1923. By virtue of this measure, there have 
been established in each appointed district special Conciliation 
Committees, each composed of an independent chairman and of 
assessors drawn in equal numbers from employers’ and workers’ 
organisations. In addition, official Conciliators are appointed 
for large economic areas, to deal with cases “ of special importance 
to industry ” 

When a Conciliation Committee or a Conciliator intervenes in 
a dispute, either on the request of one of the parties to the dispute 
or on their independent initiative, the first duty of the president 
of the Committee or the Conciliator in question is to endeavour 
to “ bring about the conclusion of a collective agreement ”. 

Failing success in this attempt, the matter must then be taken 
before an “ Adjustment Board” (Schlichtungskammer). Such a 
board may consist either of the president of the Conciliation 
Committee together with two assessors each of the employers and 
workers, or of the Conciliator sitting with assessors appointed by 
him in equal numbers from employers and workers. 


In default of an agreement during the proceedings before the Adjust- 
ment Board, the Board shall put before the parties a proposal for the 





’ Order of 4 May 1920. 

* Order relating to Collective Contracts, dated 23 December 1918, as amended 
by the Act of 23 January 1923. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1925: “* The Com- 
pulsory Adjustment of Industrial Disputes in Germany ", by Dr. Fritz Srrzier, 
Director in the Federal Ministry of Labour. 
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conclusion of a collective agreement (arbitration award) . If this proposal 
is accepted by both parties, it shall have the force of a written collective 
agreement. . 

If the ouerd: is not accepted by both parties, it may be declared binding 
if the settlement contained therein appears just and reasonable with due 
consideration for the interests of both parties, and if its application is 
desirable for economic and social reasons’. 


The authority competent to declare the award binding is the 
Conciliator in whose area the proposed collective agreement is 
applicable. In cases in which the area covered by the agreement 
extends considerably beyond the jurisdiction of one Conciliator, 
the competent authority is the Federal Minister of Labour. 

This process of adjustment, involving the successive stages of 
independent negotiation, conciliation by organs of the state and, 
in default of agreement, arbitration in certain cases, is the system 
which applies to the large majority of disputes. Special machinery 
has however been set up for dealing with the wages of home workers. 
Under the Order of 28 March 1925, 43 special trade committees 
were to be established in different trades in various districts. 
According to information received in reply to a questionnaire in 
1926, 39 of these committees had already been established. The 
trades covered include the clothing and allied trades, textiles, paper 
and cardboard, basket making, and glass work?. Each trade 
committee consists of “equal numbers of representatives of the 
industrial employers and home workers concerned, together with 
a chairman and two assessors ”"*. The supreme state authority 
appoints the chairman and the assessors and fixes the number of 
representatives. The Act requires that “in proceedings for the 
fixing of minimum wage rates, efforts shall be directed in the first 
instance towards the conclusion of a collective agreement respecting 
wages "4. If a collective contract is concluded and is considered 
suitable for ratification, the trade committee is entitled to ratify 
its provisions as generally enforceable. In default of agreement, 
the trade committee may arbitrarily fix minimum wages for its 
area. The finally ratified provisions of the agreement, or the 
arbitral findings of the committee, have the force of a collective 
contract finally declared generally enforceable under the Order of 





1 Our italics. Sections 5 and 6 of the Order of 3 October 1923. 

2 A list of the 43 trade committees to be set up is given in the Reichsarbeite- 
blatt for 1 Aug. 1926. 

3 Home Work Act of 30 June 1923, section 22. 

4 Ibid., section 28. 
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23 December 1918. The trade committee itself is entrusted with 
the enforcement of the contract and the imposition of fines. 

In general it may be said that compulsory arbitration applies 
in Germany only to cases in which this is desirable “ for economic 
and social reasons ” and as a last resource in the fixing of wages 
for home workers. In all other cases conciliation is attempted 
and, if this fails, it is followed by purely optional arbitration — 
ie. a hearing before an adjustment board, leading to the issue of a 
recommendation which the parties are not bound by law to accept. 
From the account given by Dr. Sitzler!, it appears that the Federal 
Minister of Labour, who is the central authority for the system as 
a whole, has strongly discouraged the policy of declaring awards 
binding, not only submitting to the severest scrutiny all applica- 
tions for such awards received by himself, but also impressing on 
Conciliators, in his circulars of 30 January and 27 May 1924, the 
need for restricting the declaration of binding awards to cases of 
urgent necessity. The policy throughout has been to throw the 
responsibility for the conclusion of agreements on the employers 
and workers themselves. 

In view of the emphasis laid in Germany upon the establish- 
ment of voluntary machinery and on the settlement of disputes by 
collective contract, this country forms a suitable basis for consider- 
ing the general question of the manner in which “ voluntary ” 
agreements may be brought under influence from a central author- 
ity. Earlier in these notes the attempt has been made to show 
that the one outstanding problem before all countries, whether 
their machinery has a strong background of compulsion or not, 
is the influencing of the manifold industrial agreements drawn up 
independently and amicably by the parties concerned. The prob- 
lem is : How may it be possible to secure that the wage principles 
accepted as reflecting the community’s interest shall be applied 
in the purely voluntary agreements adopted throughout the 
country ? 

The problem is essentially one of psychology. There is no sug- 
gestion here that the solution rests in the extension of compulsory 
powers, so that voluntary decisions remain no longer voluntary. 
Compulsory arbitration does not seem indispensable to a satis- 
factory system of wage adjustment and, in any event, there are 
many countries in which compulsion would not be practicable. 





* International Labour Review, Oct. 1925, p. 463. 
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In such cases, the influence of the central institution interpreting 
the wage principles must be voluntarily accepted by the parties 
concerned, if accepted at all. In fact, the initiative in seeking 
the “influence ” must come from the parties themselves. 

In the case of Germany, the machinery for accomplishing this 
end is fully as satisfactory as that of the three systems previously 
discussed, although differing from them markedly in character. 
No more suitable institution could be found than the Federal 
Economic Council! for evolving wage principles representative 
of the interests of society as a whole. Then, the Federal Ministry 
of Labour, which is at present the supreme authority in matters 
of conciliation and arbitration, would appear to be a satisfactory 
organ to become the “ central institution ” for the interpretation 
of the principles, and for the collection of the statistics necessary 
for this purpose. Its outlying branches, the Conciliators and the 
Conciliation Committees, are admirably suited for the task of 
acting as local advice-giving bodies ; and they might also perform 
the function of “ outposts ” for the active propagation of the sys- 
tem. If then the final step may be assumed that throughout the 
country trade unions and employers’ organisations have under- 
taken to apply to the local conciliation committee for advice before 
raising a demand for a change of wages, the problem arises: Will 
this prove effective in securing the application of the wage principles 
to the majority of wage decisions ? In other words, will the advice 
of the Conciliation Committee usually prevail ? 

In practice the sequence of events would be of this nature. 
A trade union, in fulfilling its promise to apply for advice to the 
Conciliation Committee, would ordinarily make the application 
through the chairman of the council which it has set up jointly with 
the employers’ organisation. The application, being forwarded 
by the chairman to the Conciliation Committee, might draw a 
response from the Committee of the following tenour: “ The inter- 
pretation of the wage-adjustment principles accepted as the basis 
of our recommendations shows that the desired wage position for 
the trade making the application is above the present wage position. 
We consider that a rise of 1.50 marks per week would be practic- 
able at this stage. Considering, however, the situation of the labour 
market in the trade at present it would seem that a rise beyond 
2.50 marks per week would be accompanied by an undue increase 





1 The Federal Economic Council is a body representative of all economic 
interests in the country. 
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of unemployment. The statistical and other information on which 
this opinion is based is shown in detail in the memorandum append- 
ed. We should be pleased to send a member of the Committee to 
make additional oral explanations.” On the other hand, the 
response of the Committee might be purely negative. Many of 
the replies to both employers’ and workers’ applications would be 
to the effect that little or no change was possible in the existing 
circumstances. The tendency would then be for the organisation 
in question to disregard the Conciliation Committee and make its 
own dispositions for producing a change in the situation. 

If the work of the Conciliation Committee were restricted to 
the mere exchange of diplomatic notes with the organisations 
making applications for advice, its function in this regard would 
soon cease. The application for advice would, however, be treated 
as an opportunity, not for a meticulous written explanation of 
the situation, but for gaining direct contact with the organisation 
which makes the application, for establishing close personal rela- 
tions, and for explaining the accepted principles in an intimate 
way to those mainly responsible in the organisation. When- 
ever the application came from a trade union, one of the workers’ 
assessors on the Committee would be sent to make contact with 
the union leaders. In the case of an application from employers, 
one of the employers’ assessors would be sent. 

Much would depend upon the personality and tactfulness of 
the members of the Committee. If they were able to establish 
friendly relations with all the organisations in their area they 
would be in a position to meet any anti-conciliation movements 
at their source. Thus if reason and diplomacy and understanding 
have any power whatever, they should reach their maximum 
influence under such conditions. The task of the members of 
the Committee would be, first, to secure the right conciliatory 
atmosphere in which to work, and then, in the wage discussions 
between the two sides, to add weight to the argument of the one 
side or the other so that the final “ balance ” would yield a situ- 
ation conforming to the accepted wage-adjustment principles. 

On many occasions the representatives of the conciliation 
committees would be able to prevent even the opening of any 
discussion on wages which they realised at the outset to be abortive 
or to be contrary to the accepted principles. In other cases, in 
which a change in the wage situation showed itself to be clearly 
desirable, they might succeed in procuring concessions from the 
one side concerned, not grudgingly and after a long fight, as now 
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usually happens, but spontaneously, in recognition of the accepted 
principles. 

Such success is dependent not merely upon the personality 
of the conciliation representative, but also upon his being the one 
person who possesses the full knowledge of the situation. He 
must have all the relevant statistics in his possession and must 
command authority through his capacity to interpret them. 


Great Britain 


There are three principal systems of conciliation in force in 
Great Britain : the Trade Board system for fixing minimum wages 
in ill-organised industries ; the Whitley Council system for applica- 
tion to industries in which the employers and the workers are 
sufficiently organised to establish independent joint machinery ; 
and the Industrial Court system for providing ad hoc machinery 
on request for cases which for any reason are not covered by the 
other two systems?. 

Historically, the movement for the settlement of wages by 
joint machinery found its first substantial and permanent expres- 
sion in the Trade Boards Act of 1909. The legal position of the 
Trade Boards at the present time is governed by that Act, as modi- 
fied by the Amendment Act of 1918. Under these measures, the 
Minister of Labour may make a special order for the setting up 
of a Trade Board in any trade “ if he is of opinion that no adequate 
machinery exists for the effective regulation of wages throughout 
the trade, and that accordingly, having regard to the rates of 
wages prevailing in the trade, or any part of the trade, it is ex- 
pedient that the principal Act (the Act of 1909 forthe establishment 
of Trade Boards) should apply to that Trade*. ” 

When a special order has been issued, the Minister must lay 
it before each House of Parliament so that either House may 
if it desires request the annulment of the order. The chief re- 
sponsibility for the setting up of Trade Boards rests however with 





? This classification excludes machinery spontaneously set up by the workers 
andemployersin different industries without external aid or suggestion — machinery 
which, taken as a whole, probably outweighs in importance any ono of the three 


systems described here. 
* For an account of the work done under the Conciliation Act of 1896, now 


virtually superseded by the Industrial Courts Act of 1919, cf. Industrial Problems 
and Disputes (London, Murray, 1920), by Lord AskwirTs. 
* Act of 1918, section 1 (2). 
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the Minister of Labour. Up to the end of 1924, 43 such Boards 
had been established in Great Britain, the majority being concerned 
with the fixing of wages for women. 

The duty of a Trade Board, when appointed, is to fix a mini- 
mum rate of wages for time work in the trade. It may also fix 
minimum piece-work rates, minimum time rates for piece workers, 
and minimum overtime rates. 

Each Trade Board consists of an equal number of employers’ 
and workers’ representatives appointed by the Minister of Labour 
in consultation with the parties represented, and several indepen- 
dent persons (one of whom acts as chairman) also appointed 
by the Minister of Labour. 

Decisions are reached by a process of conciliation, the endeavour 
being made by the chairman to bring the parties to a mutually 
agreed solution. This process is quickened considerably by the 
appreciation that a casting vote rests with the independent mem- 
bers of the board, a vote which virtually gives these members the 
power to arbitrate. Rather than take the risk of a casting vote 
going seriously against them, each side will prefer to give way 
slightly ; and this usually results in an agreed solution. 

The decisions of a Trade Board, if ratified by the Minister of 
Labour, become legally enforceable throughout the trade. 

The opinion seems very general that the British Trade Board 
‘system has operated with remarkably little friction and has been 
of great social value to the country’. 

The second principal development of wage-adjustment machin- 
ery in Great Britain came in 1916, when a Government Committee 
was appointed under the chairmanship of the Right Hon. J. H. 
Whitley “ to make and consider suggestions for securing a per- 
manent improvement in the relations between employers and 
workmen ”. As a result of its deliberations, the Committee recom- 
mended that the Government should propose to the various organ- 
isations of employers and of workers the formation of Joint 
Industrial Councils in the several industries. It was further 
recommended that District Councils for the local divisions of each 
industry, and Works Committees for each establishment, should 





? For an analysis of the legal position and historical development of the Trade 
Boards, reference might be made to The British Trade Board System (London, 
P. 8. King, 1923), by D. M. Setxs ; or to Report of the Cave Committee, Cmd. 1645 
of 1922. Cf. also International Labour Review, Aug. 1923: ‘‘ The Economic Effects 
of the British Trade Boards System”’, by D. M. SELLs. 
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be set up in conjunction with the National Industrial Councils. 
The Government followed these recommendations, and between 
January 1918 and December 1921, 73 National Joint Industrial 
Councils were established. There has been some reduction of 
the number since that period, 50 Councils being in existence in 
June 1925. 

Although these Councils were set up originally on Government 
suggestion they are entirely uninfluenced by the Government 
in their actual operations. Amongst their purposes is that of 
enabling industries to reach agreements with regard to wages 
by independent collective bargaining. The fact that so many 
of these Councils have survived the strain of the long depression 
would seem to point to their usefulness and stability’. 

The third main scheme in operation in Great Britain is that 
established under the Industrial Courts Act of 1919. The indus- 
trial Court, which is a permanent organisation set up by this Act 
for the settlement of trade disputes, is most elastic in construction, 
both as regards its own form and membership, and in respect of 
its method of dealing with disputes. The main function of the 
Court is to provide machinery specially adapted to deal with 
any dispute which may be submitted to it ; and on each occasion 
the Minister of Labour determines, in agreement with the parties 
to the dispute, the type of machinery which may most suitably 
be applied. 

Under Part I of the Act it is stated : 


For the purpose of the settlement of trade disputes in manner 
provided by this Act, there shall be a standing Industrial Court, consist- 
ing of persons to be appointed by the Minister of Labour, of whom 
some shall be independent persons, some shall be persons representing 
employers, and some shall be persons representing workmen, and in 
addition one or more women... . 

For the purpose of dealing with any matter which may be referred 
to it, the Court shall be constituted of such of the members of the Court 
as the president may direct... . 

Where a trade dispute exists or is apprehended, the Minister may, 
subject as. hereinafter provided, if he thinks fit and if both parties 
consent, either — 

(a) Refer the matter for settlement to the Industrial Court ; or 
(6) Refer the matter for settlement to the arbitration of one 
or more persons appointed by him; or 





' For an account of the working of the Councils, reference might be made 
to Mrntstry or Lasour : Report on the Establishment and Progress of Joint Industrial 
Councils, 1923; or to ComMITTEE ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE: Survey of Industrial 


Relations, 1926. 
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(c) Refer the matter for settlement to a board of arbitration 
org of one or more persons nominated by or on 
behalf of the employers concerned and an equal number 
of persons nominated by or on behalf of the workmen 
concerned, and an independent chairman nominated by 
the Minister. 


If there are existing in any trade or industry any arrangements 
for settlement by arbitration and conciliation made in pursuance 
of an agreement between substantial sections of the employers 
and workers in the trade or industry, the Minister may not refer 
the matter to the Industrial Court unless both parties consent 
and unless there has been a failure to obtain a settlement by these 
independent arrangements. 

During the period 1920-1924, 1,125 disputes were submitted 
to arbitration under the Industrial Courts Act. During the same 
five years the number of strikes and lockouts recorded was 4,283'. 
It seems therefore that the Industrial Court has played a highly 
significant part in the settlement of disputes. 

From this brief outline it will be seen that in Great Britain, 
as in Germany and other countries, the main effort has been in 
the direction of the setting up of voluntary machinery by the work- 
ers and the employers. The feature chiefly distinguishing the 
British system is that, not only is the system almost entirely 
voluntary, but, apart from the decisions of the Trade Boards, no 
agreements are supported by special legal sanction. The guar- 
antee upon which the application of collective contracts rests 
is the moral sense of the parties. 

Despite the decentralised character of the systems applied 
in Great Britain, little adjustment would be necessary to secure 
co-ordination and thereby permit the application throughout the 
country of a communally accepted set of wage principles. Some 
suggestion will be offered here as to the most suitable adjustments 
for this purpose. In order to give clarity to the suggestion, and 
to summarise briefly the findings of this Section, the proposal will 
be stated below as a definite sequence of steps. It is founded, 
of course, on a purely theoretical consideration of the problem, 
and would encounter many practical difficulties. 

The broad purpose to be achieved by a wage-adjustment system, 
it has been said, is to attain as fully as possible the ideal of justice. 
This involves, first, the evolution of a scheme of wage principles 





* International Labour Review, Jan. 1927, p. 90. 
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such as would protect the interests of the community as a whole ; 
secondly, the introduction of machinery for securing the applica- 
tion of these principles in wage decisions throughout the country. 
To achieve these purposes, the following steps would seem neces- 
sary ; 

(a) The separate consideration of wage-adjustment principles 
by the national organisations of employers and the national 
organisations of trade unions. 

(6) The subsequent consideration of wage principles by a joint 
committee appointed by the two groups, with a view to the deter- 
mination of a mutually acceptable body of principles. 

(c) The ratification of the principles by the main conferences 
of employers’ organisations and workers’ organisations. 

(d) The establishment of a Joint Economic Council the func- 
tion of which would be to collect:the necessary statistics for the 
interpretation and application of the principles. This Council 
would provide itself with all the information necessary to reveal 
the condition of the various industries from the point of view of 
wage adjustment. It would prepare to give advice and inter- 
pretations of the wage principles whenever its opinion was sought 
by bodies responsible for fixing wages. 

(e) The acceptance of the obligation on the part of all employ- 
ers’ organisations and trade unions which negotiate wage settle- 
ments to adopt the following procedure : (1) to apply to the Joint 
Economic Council for an interpretation of the wage principles as 
applied to their industry, before raising the demand for a revision 
of wage rates; (2) on receiving the interpretation (in the form of a 
statement as to the limits within which the wages must lie if con- 
formity is to be maintained with the principles), to attempt to 
secure a settlement on the basis of the interpretation; (3) failing 
amicable settlement, to submit their case for an award, under 
voluntary arbitration, by the Industrial Court. 

The outstanding difficulty confronting this proposal would be 
to secure the necessary undertaking on the part of employers’ 
associations and trade unions to adopt this procedure. Something 
would have been gained towards this end by virtue of the wage 
principles’ having emanated from the trade unions and employers’ 
associations themselves, and having been handed over by them to 
the Joint Economic Council. Further inducement to follow the 
procedure would arise from the circumstance that this Council 
would be the only source from which full statistical data could be 
procured to reveal the situation in the various industries. Other 
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incentives might be suggested. For instance, the power to make 
the decisions of Joint Industrial Councils legally binding and to 
extend them to the whole industry might be made dependent 
upon approval being given to the decisions by the Joint Economic 
Council. Further, the independent members of Trade Boards 
might be appointed by the Council. 

Whether such a Joint Economic Council, composed of an equal 
number of representatives from employers’ and workers’ organisa- 
tions and certain economic and financial experts appointed by the 
Government, would be the ideal form of “central institution ” 
to perform the task suggested is perhaps open to some question. 
But some form of central institution, possessing powers and quali- 
fications such as would give it unchallenged prestige in the eyes 
of industry, is indispensable to the satisfactory application of a 
wage-adjustment system. And some procedure, perhaps less 
formal and less rigidly defined than the one suggested here, must be 
found for securing constant recourse on the part of all wage-fixing 
bodies to the central institution for advice. In this connection 
the greatest emphasis is to be laid on the value of direct personal 
contacts between the representatives of the central institution and 
the various wage-negotiating bodies. 


GENERAL CONCLUSION 


The study of the measures of conciliation now applied in the 
different countries would seem to yield the following main results. 
For all the countries examined — Italy, Australia, New Zealand, 
Germany, Great Britain, — the existing machinery of conciliation 
would seem to be adequate, with but slight additions, to satisfy 
all the requirements of a wage-adjustment system. If industrial 
peace and justice depended solely on machinery, these would 
already have largely been attained. 

Clearly, however, no matter how elaborate may be the organisa- 
tion for the settlement of trade disputes, this can give no good 
result unless its use is guided by a body of principles carefully 
designed to secure the interests of the community. To set up 
machinery of adjustment without a basis of principles would be 
equivalent to the setting up of courts of law without statutes or 
principles of law to guide the judges. Thus, the evolution of wage 
principles is essentially the first step in any programme for secur- 
ing peace in industry. 
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Then, in turn, the principles themselves can be of little purpose 
unless there is a very general acceptance of and compliance with 
them. This involves not merely their adoption by official organs 
of the state, but a general undertaking on the part of independent 
wage-determining associations that they will have due regard to 
the accepted principles in all the voluntary decisions which they 
make. 

It is, in fact, upon the voluntary agreements that the central 
interest of a wage-adjustment system rests. If a considerable 
proportion of independent groups are in a position to secure advan- 
tage over the rest of the community, and if they pursue their local 
interests regardless of the effect on others, the remainder, less 
powerfully entrenched, must inevitably suffer. The injustice 
done to them cannot be remedied by mere compulsion to bring 
their case before the courts. Compulsory arbitration in such a 
case can only repress ; and the effect of repression may ultimately 
be to breed a revolution. Compulsion is, in fact, a dangerous 
remedy unless it is applied to every wage decision throughout the 
land. And since this is inconceivable in present times, the only 
satisfactory alternative is a universal voluntary agreement on the 
part of trade associations to apply, in every wage decision which 
they reach, an accepted body of wage-adjustment principles. 
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The Christian trade union movement in France began in 1887, 
with the formation of the Paris Commercial and Industrial Employ- 
ees’ Trade Union. The movement rapidly spread and developed on 
parallel lines in several towns, among manual workers as well as 
among salaried employees ; it was not, however, until the early years 
of the twentieth century that it assumed considerable importance. 
At that time also the exclusively feminine unions first began to consti- 
tute an important and characteristic element in the French Christian 
trade union system. For many years these various trade organisations 
worked independently of each other ; after the war, however, the need 
of combined organisation made itself keenly felt, and the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers was founded during a congress 
held in Paris in Nouember 1919. Inthe present article Mr. Turmann 
outlines the internal organisation and the objects of the Confederation, 
and then passes in review various forms of activity of the Christian 
unions — e.g. the organisation of practical mutual aid, instruction, 
defensive measures and relations with employers. 


For more than half a century the programmes and reform 
manifestos of the adherents of the Catholic Social movement in 
the various countries of Europe have been unanimous as to the 
necessity for trade organisation!. 

In France, following the lead given by Albert de Mun and the 
heads of the @uvre des cercles, the Catholic Social reformers placed 





1 Cf. DutHorr: Vers l’organisation professionnelle; Reims, Action populaire, 
1910. V. DizicEnt: Les orientations syndicales; Paris, Bloud, 1910. Max Tur- 
MANN : Le développement du catholicisme social : idées directrices et caractéres géné- 
rauz, pp. 68-95 and 346-365; Paris, F. Alcan, 1909, 2nd edition. Mgr. GermMaIn : 
La paix sociale par lorganisation chrétienne du travail; Paris, Action populaire. 
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the institution of corporate occupational groups at the foundation 
of their programme of reform. It was in this order of ideas that 
in 1897 the Réunion des revues sociales catholiques drew up a scheme 
for “legally organised trades ”, the main lines of which were as 
follows : 

(1) All the members of each occupation, in an area to be speci- 
fied, should be officially entered on a special list of the public 
administrative authorities, as is done for the Naval Register, the 
conseils de prud’hommes, and the chambers of commerce. 

(2) The members of each occupation so entered on this list 
should constitute the corporate occupational group (corps profes- 
Sionnel). 

(3) Each corporate occupational group would have special 
regulations applying to all members of the occupation. 

(4) In each corporate occupational group various trade asso- 
ciations would be freely formed, whether of employers, or of work- 
ers, or mixed, in accordance with the Act of 1884. 

(5) At the head of each corporate occupational group there 
would be a council composed of delegates of the trade associations, 
in such a way as to ensure equal representation of the various 
elements in the occupation. 

(6) The councils of the corporate occupational groups would 
make regulations for the application of general rules relating to 
the organisation of labour and would fix the customs of each 
occupation. 

(7) The regulations of the councils of the corporate occupa- 
tional groups would have to be sanctioned by a referendum if 
this were requested by a certain number of members of the occupa- 
tion ; they would always require the approval of the public author- 
ities. 

(8) The councils of the corporate occupational groups would 
be invested with a certain number of judicial functions and with 
the right to levy certain contributions on the members of the 
occupation within the limits fixed by the law, as is the case for the 
chambers of commerce. 

(9) The councils would nominate the representatives of the 
occupation on the next higher degree of the scale. 

The mainstay of this scheme for “legally organised trades ” 
is constituted by the employers’ and workers’ trade associations, 
since it is they that would have to choose the members of the 
councils of the corporate occupational groups. This at once explains 
the efforts of the French Catholic Social reformers to take 
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advantage of the Act of 1884 and found trade associations — 
efforts which are still growing in intensity, 

It is true that the Catholics, under the influence of the @uvre 
des cercles, tried at first to found “ mixed trade associations ”, 
including employers and workers without distinction. But these 
efforts had only slender success. In 1903, when the number of 
these associations was a maximum, the year book of trade associa- 
tions published by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry recorded 
the existence of only 156 trade organisations of this type’. 

But to the mixed associations, combining the two elements, 
employers and workers, on an equal footing, the Christian Demo- 
crats, and soon with them the adherents of the Catholic Social 
movement, preferred the system of “parallel” organisation of 
these two elements, with a joint council appointed in equal numbers 
by the two groups. 

To-day the principle of “ parallel ” trade associations is generally 
accepted. But it must be recognised that for very many years 
Christian trade unions were comparatively rare. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 


The Paris Trade Union of Commercial and Industrial Employees 


In 1887 Brother Hiéron, who was at the head of an employment 
exchange in Paris for the members of young people's societies, 
collected seventeen youths attending various Paris boys’ clubs 
and persuaded them to form a trade union. This was the begin- 
ning of the first of the Christian trade unions, that of the commercial 
and industrial employees. For a long time it was called the 
“ Petits-Carreaux Union ”, from the address of its first headquar- 
ters. 

The early days were difficult and from 1887 to 1889 it led rather 
a precarious existence. “It was not until the end of this period 
that it acquired real stability and adopted a formula which has not 





: For the mixed trade associations cf. the interesting book published in 1927 by 
A. Botssarp. A typical mixed association is the Corporation of St. Nicholas in the 
Lille silk-spinning industry. (Cf. G. FaGniez : Corporations et Syndicats, pp. 158- 
169. Paris, Lecoffre, 1905.) 

* On the origin of this union, cf. Ch. Cuaverte: Monographie syndicale, le 
syndicat des employés du commerce et de l'industrie. Paris, Lecoffre. Cf. also Max 
TURMANN : Activités sociales, pp. 43-61. Paris, Gabalda. 
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varied since. Its membership was 369 in 1892, 855 in 1894, and 
3,210 ten years later.” It was not long in acquiring influence, 
the more so as its leaders devoted themselves to defending the 
rights and interests of employees, everywhere and on all occasions. 

An incident may be cited in this connection which occurred 
in Brussels, in 1903, at the second International Congress of 
Employees, and during which the aim and character of the Employ- 
ees’ Trade Union were clearly set out. When the delegates’ 
credentials were being examined, some reservations were expressed 
as to the admission of the Paris Union, on the ground that it was 
a denominational organisation. Mr. Jules Zirnheld in defence set 
out its reason for existence in the following terms : 


If you wish to know the reason for the special nature of our member- 
ship, here it is. For a long time the Catholics of France held aloof from 
trade organisations, on account of the political colour they almost 
always had. We then had the idea of founding a trade union reserved 
exclusively for Catholic employees. Our aim was not a religious one, 
but was the aim that has collected us all here at this moment — that 
is to say, the improvement of the lot of employees. 


Several speakers then asked that the Employees’ Union should 
be treated on the same footing as the other organisations, and 
fianlly the Chairman of the Congress pronounced its admission’. 

Since then it has taken part in other international congresses, 
and always, thanks to the members of its research committees, 
with conspicuous competence. There has been no slackening of 
its progress. The general report submitted last year stated that 
its numbers had grown from 11,927 paying members in June 1925 
to 12,901 in June 1926; there were 2,314 new members, and 1,340 
names were struck off the list, almost all for non-payment of sub- 
scriptions. ' . 

But Paris is not the only place where the Catholic employees 
have founded a trade union. Gradually the same thing has hap- 
pened in most towns of any size, and these various associations 
have joined up in the French Federation of Catholic Employees’ 
Trade Unions. 


Christian Trade Unions for Manual Workers 


Meanwhile there was in Paris a parallel movement for the foun- 
dation of trade unions for Catholic manual workers. Among the 





1 Cf. E. Verprn, lectures given to the Orleans “‘ Social Week ”’, 1905. 
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. first of these may be mentioned the trade unions for the printing, 
metal-working, building, furniture, and clothing industries, which 
had their headquarters in the Rue des Petits-Carreaux, and a 
common journal, the Echo des Syndicats. 

The movement was not long confined to Paris. It spread to the 
provinces and in turn reached most trades, so much so that to-day 
there is neither region nor occupation without numerous Christian 
trade unions. 

We shall take as an example the Northern region (Departments 
of Pas-de-Calais, Nord, Somme, Aisne and Ardennes), reasons of 
space preventing a more comprehensive survey. Our information 
is taken from the report’ submitted to the general assembly at 
Roubaix on 24 April 1927 by Mr. C. Broutin, General Secretary 
of the Regional Federation. 

The clearest evidence of the success of the Christian trade 
union movement in this region is given by the following figures, 
showing the continuous advance in the number of unions belonging 
io the Regional Federation. 


Year Unions ‘ Unions 


1920 9 43 
1921 19 47 
1922 35 67 
1923 36 


The report then stresses the steady rise in the membership 
of the unions : 


From 1 January 1926 to 31 December the increase recorded is more 
than 3,500 new paying members.... If to our 15,000 union members 
in the Department of Nord are added those in the four other Depart- 
ments, as well as the Belgian Christian trade unionists working in our 
region and linked up with us through the Franco-Belgian Committee 
of Action, it will be found that there is an army of 25,000 organised 
workers within the sphere of action of our Regional Federation. 


Mr. Broutin then points out that during 1926 the membership 
of the Christian trade unions increased in the following proportions, 
in the principal centres: Lille, 16 per cent. ; Roubaix, Tourcoing 
and Roneq, 10 per cent.; Halluin, 11 per cent.; Arras, 20 per 
cent. ; and Calais, 38 per cent. Then, after describing the present 
situation in the various occupations, he finished with the conclu- 





* Published in Le Nord social, 8 May 1927. 
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sion that the increase recorded was “ enough to show the growing 
influence of the Christian trade union movement among the 


, 


workers ”. 
What has just been said for the Northern region could be 


repeated — naturally with some variation — for the other regions 
of France, where generally the Christian trade union movement is 
making more or less strongly marked progress. 


Women’s Trade Unions 


The Christian trade union movement has one specially interest- 
ing feature. This is the large number of exclusively feminine unions 
in it, whereas in the Socialist trade union movement men and 
women workers alike nearly always belong to the same union. 

The Catholic women’s trade unions belong to three principal 
groups'. These are: (1) the Central Federation of Women’s 
Trade Unions, often called the “ Abbaye unions ” from the name of 
the street where they had their first headquarters in Paris; (2) 
the French Federation of Unions of Women’s Trade Associations, 
whose headquarters has been transferred from Rue de Séze to 
35 Boulevard des Capucines; (3) the Free Trade Unions of the 


Department of Isére. 


The early history of the so-called “ Abbaye unions ” goes back 
to the first years of the present century*. Here again the early 
days were difficult, for the women workers did not yet understand 
what advantage trade organisations could be to them ; sometimes 
they were even hostile, or at least distrustful of the movement’. 
But the founders — and at their head Sister Milcent — did not 
lose courage. After two years of existence, the Abbaye unions had 
640 members: 288 teachers, 193 employees, and 159 workers. 
Then, by slow degrees, the movement spread, both within Paris 
and in a certain number of other towns. 

The first three Paris unions were joined in 1904 by “ Le ménage ”’, 
in 1909 by the union of certificated nurses, and fn 1913 by that of 





1 Cf. two articles by Henry Jory in Le Correspondant, 25 Feb. and 10 March 
1925. 
2 Miss Decavux, president of this group of women’s organisations, has told the 
story of their birth in an article in La Ruche syndicale (Oct. 1922), the monthly 
journal of these unions. 

* On this state of mind cf. Max TuRMANN : Initiatives féminines, pp. 194 eé 
seq. (chapter IV, dealing with women’s trade unions). Paris, Gabalda. 
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the teachers of domestic science. Next came the trade unions of 
women workers in the textile industry and in perfumery. In the 
provinces, unions were formed at Bourges, Angers, Saumur, Poi- 
tiers, Chatellerault, and La Chatre. In short, ten years after the 
foundation of the first three of the Abbaye unions, these women’s 
trade unions had in all about 5,000 members. 

To-day the Abbaye unions include members of seventeen 
occupations. In Paris and the Paris suburban area there are some 
sixty trade union branches. In the provinces there are 120 unions 
in about fifty towns, principally unions of women employees or 
of women workers in the clothing trades’. 

A second group of Catholic women’s trade unions consists of 
the French Federation of Unions of Women’s Trade Associations?. 
This Federation also goes back, through its component unions, to 
the beginnings of the women’s trade union movement in France ; 
it in fact includes among its original member associations the Lyons 
trade unions organised in 1899 by Miss Rochebillard*. With a 
score of followers, she began by founding two trade unions, one 
for commercial employees, and one for workers in the needle 
trades. A little later, a third, for silk workers, was founded. 
After four years these three unions had 550 members (225 commer- 
cial employees, 275 workers in the needle trades, 60 silk workers) ; 
and thanks to the services rendered by them, the circle of member- 
ship became gradually wider. 

This movement of the women did not remain confined to the 
city where it had been born. Their review, Le Travail de la femme 
el de la jeune fille, gave the rest of France a knowledge of what had 
been achieved at Lyons, and similar bodies came into being in a 
large number of other towns. 

In Paris, in January 1909, there was founded the Women Home 
Workers’ Trade Union, with headquarters at 38 Rue Vercingétorix. 
This was followed in 1912 by the Union of Women Employees in 
Banking, Commerce and Industry, whose first efforts were directed 
to the improvement of conditions of apprenticeship through the 
medium of indentures and to the organisation of vocational train- 
ing. Four years later, in December 1916, this group extended 





? Cf. the federation reports of Miss Grarr, general secretary, published in La 
Ruche syndicale. 

* Their monthly journal is La T'ravailleuse. 

* On the origin of these unions cf. L. RocHEBILLARD : Syndicats d’ouvriéres 
lyonnaises. Collections de ‘“‘1’Action populaire ”’. Paris, Lecoffre, 1905. 
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still further afield and the women’s trade unions installed in the 
Impasse Gomboust asked to amalgamate with those of the Rue 
Vercingétorix. For several years, too, they had been in close rela- 
tions with the provincial trade unions which were inspired by the 
same principles and were anxious to take part in trade union activ- 
ity on a national scale’. 

There has been steady progress in the development of the Fede- 

ration in Paris and the different regions of France. Thus the 
reports? submitted to the annual Congress of the Federation in 
1927 by the general secretary, Miss Lafeuille, records the adhesion 
of a dozen unions belonging to the most varied regions. Further, 
after describing the propaganda carried on both by the Federation 
and by many of the affiliated unions, the report states that the 
effect of all this activity is shown “ by a perceptible increase in 
membership in most regions ”, a result to be attributed not only 
to vigorous propaganda, but also to efficient organisation of the 
various departments of the unions. 
_ The third group of women’s Christian trade unions differs from 
the first two in not extending to the whole of France. Instead, 
it includes only trade unions in a single Department (Isére), but, 
as will be seen further on, it is full of vitality. - 


The first of these unions was founded in 1906, by Miss Poncet 
and Miss Merceron-Vicat, during a strike in the weaving industry*. 
Five years later, at Renage, a similar association was founded in 
identical circumstances ; here too “ organisation had to be swift 


in the midst of the struggle ’ 

The women’s trade unions of Isére did not all, however, start 
in such turbulent conditions. For instance, the Grenoble free 
trade unions for the glove-making industry, the needle trades, and 
commerce, were founded in 1907 one after the other in an atmos- 
phere of calm and peace. 7 

Gradually the free trade unions of Isére grew in number and in 
strength. To-day they have more than 5,000 members belonging 
to 54 unions in 43 centres, spread over 12 occupations‘. 





* Cf. Fédération frangaise des Unions de Syndicats professionnels féminins. 
** Action populaire ’’. série sociale, No. 19. Paris. 

* Published in La Travailleuse, March 1927. 

* In a lecture given to the St. Etienne “ Social Week ’’ Miss PonceT gave an 
account of how this union was founded (cf. Compte-rendu de la Semaine sociale de 
St. Etienne, 1911, pp. 387 et seq.). 

* These figures are taken from the last report presented by Miss BERTHOLLON, 
General Secretary of the Federation of Free Trade Unions of Isére. A summary 
of the report was published in La Voiz professionnelle (monthly journal of the 
Federation), June 1926. 
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These trade unions as a whole form the Federation of Free Trade 
Unions of Isére, which is divided along occupational lines into craft 
federations, for textiles, clothing, and salaried employees. These 
federations are grouped in national federations in which the general 
interests of the occupation are defended before the public authorities?. 


The Federation of Free Trade Unions of Isére naturally forms 
part of the French Confederation of Christian Workers, which is 
the next organisation to be described. 


THE FRENCH CONFEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Origin, Principles, Organisation, and Development 


For many years the only form taken by the Christian trade 
union movement in France was that of isolated trade unions, more 
or less extensive but with no effective permanent link between 
them and no common organisation. Here was a cause of weakness 
which was the more strongly felt because the unions of Socialist 
tendencies were federated in the General Confederation of Labour. 

Immediately after the war, the Christian trade unions of France 
felt the imperative need of combining in a national organisation. 
In May 1919 there was held in Paris an international meeting of 
delegates of the Christian trade unions in ex-allied and neutral 
countries ; after the meeting, on the initiative of the Paris Employ- 
ees’ Trade Union, a Central Committee for the French associations 
was formed. 

This Committee educated public opinion and cleared away 
difficulties, and the result was that the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers was founded during a congress held in Paris 
on 1 and 2 November of the same year (1919). Its headquarters 
were established in Paris, at 5 Rue Cadet, in the building part of 
which was already occupied by the Employees’ Trade Union. 

Article 1 of its rules lays down clearly the guiding principles 
which all federated organisations must accept. The text runs as 
follows : 





* Cf. “ Les syndicats libres féminins de I’Isére ” (reprinted from Grenoble et 
ses régions), by Miss Poncet. Grenoble, Imprimerie Allier, 1925. Cf. also Emile 
Guerry: Les syndicats libres féminins de I’Isére. Grenoble (Place St. André), 
Secrétariat des syndicats libres. 
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The Confederation purposes to draw the inspiration for its activities 
from the social doctrine defined in the encyclical Rerum Novarum. 

It holds that the social peace necessary to the prosperity of the coun- 
try, and the system of trade organisation which is an indispensable 
component of that peace, can be realised only by the application of the 
principles of Christian justice and charity. 

It holds that man is the essential element in production, of which he 
is at once both cause and aim. It is therefore important that the actual 
conditions of production should allow of the normal development of 
human personality by the just satisfaction of material, intellectual, 
and moral needs, in the individual, family and social spheres. 

It observes that the present conditions of production do not suffi- 
ciently realise this aim, and considers it necessary to push on those 
transformations which may ensure a better utilisation of the means of 
production and a fair division of the results of production among the 
various elements contributing to it. 

It ge to bring about these transformations, not by the class 
struggle, but by the education of the elements concerned in production 
and by collaboration between these elements grouped in separate asso- 
ciations linked together by mixed organisations in which the independ- 
ence and the rights of both parties are duly respected. 

The Confederation purposes to pursue its just claims by all legitimate 
means, in dealing with organisations of all kinds, political and economic, 
national and international ; it declares that the public authorities must 
recognise the principle of representation of vocational and economic 
interests, and must reserve a liberal place for it ; but it holds it contrary 
to public order that trade organisations should presume to usurp rights 
and assume responsibilities of a political character. 

While strictly limiting its activities to the representation and the 
defence of the general interests of labour, the Confederation ——— 
to call for the assistance of any religious, moral, and intellectual forces 
which may be able to help in the vocational and social training of the 
workers, and are capable of developing in them those qualities of disci- 
pline, devotion, and loyalty which are indispensable to the full realisa- 
tion of all the possibilities of trade organisation. 


Article 2 sets out the aims of the Confederation as follows: 


To create in France a general movement among trade unionists 
based on the above principles ; 

To organise a general propaganda on behalf of this movement ; 

To carry on inter-trade activities, both national and international ; 

To represent the federated organisations when the general interest 
requires it: 

(a) in dealings with the public authorities and legal institutions ; 

(6) in dealings with national employers’ organisations (either 

manufacturers’ associations or associations of general interest) ; 

(c) in dealings with international institutions or organisations ; 

To create all services recognised as necessary to the federated organ- 
isations ; 

To organise or support all institutions of general interest which may 
defend Christian walle or come to their help. 


The Confederation comprises two types of group: national 
federations for specific trades or industries, and regional inter- 
trade federations (unions). 
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A national federation for a trade or industry is composed of 
all the trade unions of workers carrying on the same occupation 
or belonging to a single individual category. A regional federation, 
on the contrary, includes all trade unions without distinction, 
provided they belong to a single specific economic region. 

The Confederation does not admit individual trade unions as 
members. Article 5 of the rules, however, provides that “ never- 
theless, if there exists neither a national nor a regional federation 
to which they can be affiliated in the regular way, they may be 
provisionally admitted, on condition that they join a federation 
of either kind within a time limit fixed for them by the Bureau of 
the Confederation. ” 

The next article states that “ the trade unions and organisations 
belonging to the Confederation shall preserve — within the terms 
of the rules of the Confederation — their entire autonomy.” In: 
particular it is stipulated that they may “create or maintain all 
relations and all organisations intended to protect their special 
interests or to intensify their own activity. ” 

The general policy of the Confederation is controlled by the 
annual congress, composed of delegates of the affiliated organisa- 
tions. Each trade union or section is entitled to one vote, plus one 
vote for each hundred or fraction of a hundred paying members. 

The annual congress has very wide powers. It appoints the 
members of the Bureau of the Confederation every year ; it receives 
and approves the annual report of their work ; it audits the accounts 
for the past year, fixes the budget for the coming year, takes 
final decisions on questions of admission or exclusion, and takes all 
necessary decisions and issues instructions on the activities of the 
Confederation. Since its foundation the Confederation has been 
fortunate in having its affairs in the capable and devoted hands of 
Mr. Zirnheld, President, and Mr. G. Tessier, General Secretary. 

“ A trade union ”, declared Mr. Zirnheld at the 1922 congress, 
“is not and cannot be a religious undertaking. It is and must 
remain legally an association freely and exclusively managed by 
persons engaged in the occupation concerned.” This straight- 
forward attitude has won for the officers of the Confederation the 
increasing confidence of the public authorities, at the same 
time as the approval and encouragement of the heads of the 


Chureh. 
Such as it is, the Confederation of Christian Workers to-day 


constitutes a highly important force in the French labour world, 
since it has more than 100,000 members belonging to 593 affiliated 
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trade unions grouped in 19 regional and 10 craft federations'. 

But the real strength of the Confederation lies not so much in 
the number of its members as in the intensity and diversity of the 
activities of its constituent organisations in the fields of mutual 
aid, defence of vocational interests, and social betterment. 









THe ACTIVITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 







Organisations for Mutual Aid 


A Typical Case. 










The activities of the Christian trade unions of manual workers 
are widely diversified®. Generally speaking, they aim at providing 
for their members all the services they may need, in their private 
life, in their family life, and in the exercise of their calling. 

In order to give an idea of these very varied activities in the 
field of mutual aid, we may take as an example the work done 
during the past year by the seven Christian trade unions of manual 
workers in the district of Roubaix-Turcoing’. 

These seven unions have their strike fund, their unemployment 
fund, their mutual sickness fund, their dowry fund, their savings 
and loan fund. Three co-operative societies and three workers’ 
restaurants are working with great success. Five trade union 
houses provide office accommodation for all the various branches 
of the work. 

Counting in the Christian trade unionists of Halluin and those 
from the Belgian frontier who are working in the region, the free 
trade unions represent more than 10,000 members. The friendly 
society La Famille covers 1,900 families, representing 3,500 per- 
sons. The dowry fund La Jeunesse prévoyante has 1,450 members. 

The unemployment fund of the free trade unions of Roubaix- 
Tourcoing paid out 13,800 francsin benefit in 1926. During January 
and February 1927 the amount paid out was 26,324 francs. At 




































1 Figures as at 20 April 1927. On 20 April 1926 there were 559 affiliated trade 
unions and 9 craft federations. Last year a tenth federation was formed, that of 
the trade unions of workers in the printing and allied trades. 

* On these activities, cf. J. ARENDT: La nature, l’organisation et le programme 
des syndicats ouvriers chrétiens ; Paris, Action populaire, 1926. O. Jean, Le syndica- 
lisme; Paris, Action populaire, 1922. Petit manuel d’éducation syndicale; Paris, 
Action populaire. 

* Cf. Le Nord social, 27 March 1927. 
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present the daily benefit is 5 francs and the fund pays up to 
120 days’ benefit per year. ° 

The friendly society La Famille paid out, in 1926, more than 
35,000 francs in benefit for sickness, operations, births, ete. The 
sums paid in by its members to the dowry fund La Jeunesse pré- 
voyante during its first year of existence amounted to 70,000 francs. 

The savings and loan fund, La Caisse populaire, received de- 
posits of more than 400,000 francs and lent nearly 350,000 francs 
for the purchase of land, houses, tools, furniture, ete. It has 
eight branches in the region. 

The restaurants, lastly, serve 300 meals a day, and the turnover 
of the co-operative societies amounts to nearly a million francs. 

The free trade unions of Roubaix-Tourcoing are not the only 
ones with a framework of this kind. The Christian trade unions 
of France have not all, indeed, built up such a powerful organisa- 
tion for mutual aid, but there is hardly one of them'that does not 
possess at least one or even several of the institutions we are now 
going to describe. 


Employment Exchanges. 


The first service a trade unionist expects from his union is 
effective help in finding him work. And in fact most of the Christ- 
ian trade unions have organised an employment office for their 
members, though it must be admitted that during the present 
period of relatively severe unemployment the results are not all 
that could be desired. None the less, the records of some unions 
reach a high figure: for instance, the Paris Employees’ Trade 
Union since its foundation has found more than 25,000 posts for 
its members. 

Another example is the French Federation of Unions of Women’s 
Trade Associations, whose different sections, in Paris and in the 
provinces, take an active part in placing their members. The 
Federation reports! that in 1925 “the vacant posts notified to 
the head office of the Paris central secretariat reached a total of 
2,137, against 1,800 in the preceding year. Out of this number, 
more than 800 were filled by women workers or employees of various 
categories. ” 





* Cf. report of the Federation by Miss LarevuiLix, General Secretary, published 
ji La Travailleuse, Feb. 1926. 
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Unemployment Funds. 





The Christian trade unions of manual workers have also devoted 
much attention to the problem of safeg uarding the workers against 
the risks which threaten to deprive them, at least temporarily, 
of their livelihood. For this purpose a very large number of them 
have organised unemployment funds. 

By way of example, some details may be given as to the unem- 
ployment funds organised by the Christian trade unions in the 
textile industry’ : 















Various trade unions have supplied information on their unem ploy- 
ment funds. Isére alludes to them, but does not say how much benefit 
was given. Calais states that it pays the unemployed 40 francs per week 
and has paid out a total of 1,400 francs ; the fund’s resources are provided 
by a contribution of one franc per month and by the proceeds of fétes 
organised for the purpose. Mazamet is starting an unemployment fund 
and Le Ménil (Vosges) is also taking steps to start one. 

St. Etienne at the end of December had 248 members of its unem- 
ployment fund; benefits vary according to the rate of contribution, 
2, 2.50, or 3 francs per working day, from the sixth day of unemploy- 
ment and for a period of two months. Benefits amounted to 322 francs 
in December ; they were 649.50 francs in January, and the total will be 
higher in February. 

Alsace pays unemployment benefit for nine weeks, from the second 
week of unemployment. Benefits are variable and may be as much as 
6.25 francs per day. 

The unemployment funds are best organised in the Department of 
Nord. Armentiéres, Halluin, Roubaix-Tourcoing and district, all pay 
out considerable sums. For December and January alone, Halluin 

id out 22,564.50 francs. The most complete syste m is that of Roubaix- 

ourcoing. Benefits are 6 francs per day; they are payable even for 
partial unemployment and may reach 60 days in the year (120 days for 
total unemployment). For December, January, and February last, 
more than 30,000 francs was paid out. This system only manages to 
keep its head above water thanks to the contribu tions of the communes 
(33 per cent.) and the Department (33 per cent.), which subsidise partial 
unemployment, and to the help of the State in cases of total unemploy- 
ment. Fétes are also organised for the benefit of the unemployment 


funds. 






























But the leaders of the Christian trade union movement would 
like to see the number of these funds increased. Thus quite 
recently the French Federation of Trade Unions in the Textile 
Industry addressed a pressing appeal to its members on be half 














1 Extracted from the Circulaire de la Fédération francaise des syndi cats de 
Vindustrie textile (French Confederation of Christian Workers), March 1927. 
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of the creation or development of unemployment funds, which 
should be “the indispensable adjunct of each trade union ”. 

The trade union unemployment funds take steps — often with 
success — to obtain subsidies from the municipalities or the 
Departments. Good results in this direction have been obtained 
in particular by the free trade unions of the Nord? region. 


Help for the Unemployed. 


Sometimes the trade unions themselves arrange toemploy those 
of their members who have no work. 

This frequently happened during the war. The women’s free 
trade union of Isére, in particular, rendered a very great service 
in this way to some hundreds of women workers. From September 
1914 onwards, a very large number of unemployment workshops 
were organised by them in Dauphiné. They could at once provide 
work and a favourable rate of wages. ‘‘ In September 1915 the 
public authorities chose the workrooms of the free trade unions as 
bodies representative of the trade, and arranged with the Supply 
Department that they should be assigned some important military 
clothing contracts.... Thus down to January 1920 ten home- 
work undertakings were able to distribute 4 million francs in 
wages to 5,000 women workers, without distinction of opinion.” 
When civilian replaced military clothing, great services were also 
rendered. For instance, the silk-net mending undertaking of La 
Tour-du-Pin paid out a total of 110,634 francs in wages during three 
years, from 1920 to 1923. The undertakings for making gloves, 
powder-puffs, knitted soles, bicycle dress guards, and church 
embroidery paid out 115,000 francs in wages in 1923. During 
the period of unemployment in the weaving industry in 192], 
the free trade unions of Isére founded the slipper-making 
undertaking called Les Pantoufles syndicales, which resulted in 
the making of over 10,000 pairs of slippers by the unemployed. 

But it is not only in Dauphiné that the Christian trade unions 
— especially the women’s unions — have organised help of this 
kind for the unemployed. Latterly, for instance, at Puteaux, 
near Paris, when there was severe unemployment consequent on 
the closing down of a factory employing 3,000 workers, the 
women’s trade union section started an unemployment workshop ; 





2 Cf. La Voix sociale, March 1927. 
* Cf. Le Nord social, 13 Feb. 1927. 
* Cf. «« Les syndicats libres féminins de |'Isére”’, by Miss Poncet, pp. 5-6. 
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work on dressmaking and underwear was provided for women and 
girls from more than fifty homes, and paid at the rate of 2 francs 
per hour. 


Measures to prevent Unemployment. 


While the Christian trade unions try to reduce, so far as this is 
possible, the hardships imposed on their members by involuntary 
unemployment, the leaders of the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers have had to devote their attention to the causes of this 
unemployment and the means of reducing its volume. 

The National Council of the Confederation examined this ques- 
tion in its session of 9 January 1927. After observing that “ the 
present situation, taken as a whole, even if it does not justify any 
excessive fear, calls for the greatest attention ”’, the Council request- 
ed the public authorities : 


To increase, in proportion to the need for them, the sum allocated 
to the National Unemployment Fund and the scale of the grants, and 
to provide for allowances in respect of partial unemployment amounting 
to not less than twelve hours per week ; 

To provide at once against the possible extension of the depression 
by preparing a complete programme of public works of a genuinely 
useful kind, which might serve to absorb the unemployed as their 
numbers increase ; 

To urge, and if necessary to compel, the public departments and 
services to place their orders immediately for such industrial products 
as they require ; 

To take into account, in connection with such movements of labour 
from one place to another as may be necessary, the family circumstances 
of the workers ; the head of the family, in particular, cannot be considered 
as a mere machine which may be shifted at will ; 

To consider, with this aim in view, what measures may be taken on 
behalf of unemployed or displaced tenants, and, if necessary, to consider 
the remission of tax obligations ; 

To strengthen the control of foreign labour by formally prohibiting 
firms from employing any alien whose contract does not bear the visa 
of the Ministry of Labour, or from continuing to employ any alien whose 
contract was intended for another industry or for agriculture ; 

To investigate at once any measures and, if the necessity arises, to 
take any steps, likely to make possible a redistribution or even a reduc- 
tion of the number of alien workers, with a view to avoiding the dis- 
charge or transfer of French workers ; 

To tighten up the enforcement of the Eight-Hour Day Act and to 
give instructions to industrial inspectors to refuse permission to depart 
from it except in case of absolute necessity : and 

To continue their efforts to lower appreciably the cost of living by 
severely repressing speculation and profiteering and by a more scienti- 
fic organisation of production, since any general measures which are not 
directed to this end seem bound to remain ineffective. 
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Strike Funds. 


In addition to involuntary unemployment, partial or total, 
there is the unemployment — sometimes no less disagreeable — 
caused by strikes and lockouts. This is a particularly serious 
risk in certain occupations where disputes are frequent. Accord- 
ingly the Christian trade unions are organising strike funds in 
growing numbers, intended to help any of their members who may 
be thrown out of employment. But since this risk is more severe in 
certain trades than in others, certain conditions must be satisfied 
if these trade union insurance funds are to be able to meet their 
engagements : they must be very numerous, very varied, and, above 
all, capable of backing up one another. For this reason the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers has founded a central fund, 
the Caisse confédérale de défense professionnelle, to which the trade 
union strike funds are affiliated, so that in this way they transfer 
to the central fund a part of their risks’. 


Co-operative Purchasing Societies and Discount Arrangements. 


In their wish to serve the material interests of their members, 
the Christian trade unions were naturally led to organise co-opera- 
tive purchasing societies and to make discount arrangements with 
certain traders for the benefit of their members. Here the diffi- 
culty is to choose examples among the large number referred to in 
the various trade union journals and bulletins. Choosing more or 
less at random from their pages, we may mention the joint purchases 
and consignments of fish, organised at Annecy by the employees’ 
trade union? ; the arrangement for a discount on certain bills made 
by the Bordeaux women’s trade unions* ; the co-operative society 
LEpi at Halluin, which distributes part of its surplus in the form 
of sickness and unemployment relief, the amount so paid out since 
its foundation being more than 100,000 francs‘; the flourishing 
co-operative restaurants at Roubaix, Tourcoing, Wattrelos, and 





1 Cf. Circulaire mensuelle de la Confédération francaise du Travail chrétien, 
June 1922, p. 175; June 1923, p. 249; July 1924, p. 308; June 1925, p. 363. 


2 La Voiz sociale, March 1927. 
* La Travailleuse, May 1927. 
4 Le Nord social, 12 Dec. 1926. 
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Roncq! ; the trade union co-operative societies of Voiron, Tullins, 
and La Tour-du-Pin?; etc. 

Among the flourishing co-operative societies, many of them com- 
fortably installed in premises belonging to the trade unions, we 
must not fail to- mention that of the Paris Employees’ Trade 
Union, which is much appreciated by the members of the Union. 
During the last financial year, its turnover was 1,631,800 francs. 
This represents a considerable increase on the preceding year, a 
result due partly to an improvement in the system of wholesale 
purchasing and partly to the increase in the number of members 
who make use of it. Discount was allowed on bills to a total of 
4,590,923 francs, out of which 250,549 francs was returned to 
members. The co-operative restaurant served 264,197 meals 
during the year, at an average price of three francs. 


Friendly Societies. 


The co-operative societies and joint purchasing organisations 
are responsible for an improvement, which is sometimes consider- 
able, in the conditions of existence of trade unionists and their 
families. But the workers must not think only of their immediate 
well-being ; they cannot forget that they and their loved ones are 
exposed to many risks, such as sickness, invalidity, and old age. 
Accordingly many of the Christian trade unions have created 
welfare and thrift societies for mutual aid, or are affiliated to organ- 
isations of the kind which provide a more or less complete guar- 
antee against these risks. 

A few examples may be given out of many. In the Nord 
region, Mr. Charlemagne Broutin’s last report? notes ‘the flourish- 
ing condition of La Prévoyance at Halluin, of La Famille lilloise at 
Lille, of La Famille armentiéroise at Armentiéres, of the Societies 
at Douai, Denain, etc.”’ La Famille lilloise is based on an interesting 
conception of mutual aid, which takes as its unit not the individual 
but the whole family. The total contributions to be paid by a 
family are reduced by an amount proportional to the number of 
its members who belong to the society ; and, on the other hand, 
in case of sickness or death of the head of the family, the allowances 
are increased in the same way. 





1 Idem, 8 May 1927. 
* La Voiz professionnelle, June 1926. 
* Le Nord social, 8 May 1927. 
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The women’s trade unions also practise mutual aid in its differ- 
ent forms. The women’s free trade unions of Isére, for instance, 
have now 26 friendly societies with 3,651 participating and 1,030 
honorary members. The infant welfare branch has made special 
progress : in 1925, 1,238 visits were made to 227 children under 
three years of age ; in the same year the maternity branch distrib- 
uted 17,310 francs in allowances to 78 mothers. From their 
foundation in 1906 down to 1 January 1926, the friendly societies 
have paid out 541,480 francs to sick members and the reinsurance 
fund has returned 58,912 francs to 538 sick members’. 

Similar facts and figures could be given for practically every 
region of France and group of trade unions. 


Dowry Funds. 


Marriage may be considered a “ risk”, but a risk gladly run 
by many young working women, who hope to find happiness in it. 
But they must meet it with a certain minimum of material resources. 
To help them to found a home, therefore, there are to-day very 
many dowry funds which the children of trade unionists can join, 
so ensuring a small sum of money for the day of their marriage or 
tor their twenty-fifth birthday, in return for minute monthly pay- 
ments. 


Pension Funds. 


Old age is another “‘ risk”, and a distinctly less agreeable one, 
against which it is to be wished that the workers could protect 
themselves by making sure of a small income for their later days. 
Unhappily, too few of them think of this, even among those who 
could do so. In several trade unions, however, old-age pension 
funds have been formed. We may take by way of example the 
pension fund organised in Paris in 1907 by the Central Federation 
of Women’s (Abbaye) Trade Unions. Its aim is to provide pensions 
for members of the unions. Each participating member receives a 
book from the National Old-Age Pension Fund, entitling her to a 
pension beginning at any selected age after the age of 50 years 
and after fifteen years’ membership. The payments may be made 
on the system either of alienated or of reserved capital. The 
annual contribution may not be less than 12 francs; the State 





1 La Voiz professionnelle, June 1926. 
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contributes a quarter, up to 48 francs. Supplementary payments 
may however be made which increase the pension. In a recent 
report’, the treasurer of this pension fund stated that this organisa- 
tion for mutual aid ‘‘ has made great progress in the last few years ”’. 


Convalescent and Rest Homes. 


If the pension funds have not yet had all the success that could 
be wished, the convalescent and rest homes organised by various 
trade unions, on the contrary, are extremely popular among trade 
unionists. The Paris Employees’ Trade Union, for instance, 
opened a country house at Groslay three years ago. where members 
can go with their families. 

But up to the present it is perhaps the women’s trade unions 
that have carried the development of this form of mutual aid 
furthest — a form which will meet with increasing appreciation as 
the practice of granting holidays with pay becomes more general 
in commerce and industry. 

Since 1920 the free trade unions of Isére have two rest homes’, 
one at Coublevie-Virien, which in 1926 had 857 visitors who stayed 
for a total of 10,531 days, the other at Biviers, which housed 
321 members for a total of 6,933 days. Similarly, the Central 
Federation of Women’s (Abbaye) Trade Unions has several holiday 
and rest homes, one of which is open all the year round to tired- 
out or anaemic members’. 

Several women’s trade unions have secured the help of trained 
nurses to make injections and apply dressings for their members 
without charge ; for instance, the Bordeaux group of the Federation 
of Unions of Women’s Trade Associations‘. 


Legal Advice and Loan Funds. 


Numerous trade unions have considered how best to provide 
their members with the services of some form of organisation for 
legal and other advice. An instance is the Paris Employees’ 
Trade Union ; here a legal adviser gives the members free consulta- 





* La Ruche syndicale, March and May 1927. 
2 La Voiz professionnelle, April 1927. 

* La Ruche syndiale, July 1925. 

* La Travailleuse, May 1927. 
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tions on questions connected with their occupation and helps 
them when they have to go before the courts. 

It often happens that what a trade unionist needs is not legal 
or practical advice, but rather a small sum of money. Some trade 
unions, in particular the Paris Employees’ Trade Union, have 
accordingly taken steps to found a loan fund for their members, 
which makes small advances to them without charging interest. 
This arrangement meets with special appreciation. 


Co-operative Credit and Productive Co-operative Societies. 


In the same order of ideas, the question of co-operative credit 
for workers is engaging the attention of the heads of the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers. At the annual congress held 
in 1926, Mr. Zirnheld pointed out how advantageous it would be 
for the trade unions to collect the workers’ savings themselves, 
so as to make these savings yield a return which will be profitable 
to the workers themselves as well as to the trade union and social 
organisations ””:. 

This question of credit for workers is in the forefront of those 
now before the leaders of the French Christian trade union move- 
ment. It must however be mentioned that there are a great many 
workers’ credit funds — not, it is true, run exclusively by or for 
trade unionists —- which already render most of the wished-for 
services in this field ; in particular, they make loans at a very low 
rate of interest to enable workers to become the owners of their 
own homes within a short time. Among numerous examples 
we may cite the workers’ credit fund of Hellemmes-Lille*, founded 
in 1913, which year by year sees an increase in the total of its de- 
posits and in the magnitude of the services it renders. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that several Christian trade 
unions of manual workers have indirectly played an important part 
in founding productive co-operative societies. Among these may 
be cited the Lyons co-operative building society Le Roc, the Halluin 
chair-making society, and the Fougéres glassworks. 


Instruction and Training 


In addition to the various forms of mutual aid the chief of 
which have just been enumerated, the Christian trade unions of 





* Circulaire, May-July 1926, p. 408. 
* Le Nord social, 14 and 28 Nov. and 12 Dec. 1926. 
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France have devoted attention to founding and developing organ- 
isations for providing their members with instruction and training 
— vocational education, trade union training, training of militant 
workers and propagandists, etc. 


Organisations for Vocational Training. 


Organisations for vocational training are very numerous, espe- 
cially in the employees’ trade unions and the women’s organisations. 

In Paris, the vocational instruction organised by the Employees’ 
Trade Union alone’ includes 67 classes held either at headquarters 
or in the local sections. These classes, which last year were 
attended by 1,333 students, dealt with the following subjects : 
French, commercial arithmetic, commerce, banking, stocks and 
shares, foreign exchanges, book-keeping, general and company 
accounting, industrial organisation, commercial and industrial law, 
political economy, shorthand, modern languages, industrial drawing, 
quantity surveying. Certificates and scholarships are given every 
year at the end of the session. 

The women’s trade unions, both the Abbaye group and those 
of the Boulevard des Capucines, have also organised very numerous 
classes in Paris, both for salaried employees and for manual workers, 
held in the evening during the week or on Saturday afternoon. 
In the Paris dressmaking trade, under a collective agreement signed 
in 1923, apprentices are allowed five hours a week, taken from the 
working day, to learn the technique of their trade. 

In the provinces vocational education is also successfully ar- 
ranged by the Christian trade unions, which are thus among the 
most effective supporters of the Astier Act’. 


Social Studies. 


At the same time the Christian trade unions provide instruction 
in trade union matters and social studies, the necessity of which has 
been often impressed on members by their congresses. The pri- 
mary object of the unions is less to collect a large number of more 
or less indifferent members than to build up a solid nucleus of 
firm adherents imbued with strong and keen convictions. Accord- 
ingly great importance is attached, in the women’s as in the men’s 





1 The programme for 1926-1927 is given in L’Employé, Oct. 1926. 
* The Act of 25 July 1919 on the organisation of technical, industrial, and 
commercial education. 
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associations, to everything that aims at and achieves the development 
of social educational work. 

At the basis of these activities should be placed the social 
study circles which exist in a fair number of trade unions ; some- 
times they are worked in connection with several unions. They 
attract specially the younger members, who meet for the purpose 
once or twice a week. When a union has not a study circle of its 
own, its members ordinarily attend an organisation of the same kind 
run by the local branch of the Catholic Association of French 
Youth. Sometimes a trade union or group of unions holds a one- 
day social study school (journée sociale) for its members; or it 
organises a kind of conference filling all the evenings of a week 
and finishing up with a more elaborate programme on Sunday. 

From the educational point of view, the place of honour belongs 
to the Paris Trade Union of Employees in Industry and Commerce, 
with its education committee open to all members, its junior branch 
La Jeunesse syndicale which is linked up with the work of its active 
and devoted militant members, its course for speakers lasting a year, 
its editorial course, its journal L’Em~plou?, which has the character 
of a review, and its library of 1,200 volumes’. 

The regional federations, in particular those of the Northern 
and South-Eastern regions, also work on similar lines. The North- 
ern Regional Federation, for instance, has numerous study circles, 
has instituted profitable one-day study schools, and, in particular, 
has secured excellent results with its Ecole normale ouvriére du 
Nord, the 1926 session of which, lasting a fortnight, was attended 
by some sixty militant members, both men and women’. 

The women’s trade unions also take a keen interest in the educa- 
tion of their members. A passage may be quoted from Miss La- 
feuille’s report in 1925: 


In Paris, the Central Federation provides educational facilities for 
its members: (1) by its monthly joint meetings of all unions, including 
a lecture on social science in the morning, and a meeting of branch and 
section delegates in the afternoon, both followed by discussion ; (2) by 
an education committee ; (3) by study circles in the sections; (4) by 
participation in the course for speakers held by the Paris Social Secre- 
tariat. 

Further excellent means of education are provided for members of 
the Central Federation by La Ruche syndicale and a library of works on 
social science and trade unionism. 





? Cf. the report of Miss Lafeuille to the Annual Congress held in June 1925, 
* General report submitted by Mr. Broutin: Cf. Le Nord social, 8 May 1927, 
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In the French Federation of Unions of Women’s Trade Associations 
(Boulevard des Capucines), education is provided by the Ecole normale 
sociale. The training is spread over three years at least ; it includes 
“ propagandists’ days”’, “ Trade union weeks ”’, and “ propagandists’ 
sessions ”’. 

The teaching during the “trade union week ”’ consists of : (1) lec- 
tures by the staff of the Ecole normale sociale; (2) a study circle on 
a practical question of social science, on which each student must submit 
@ written answer ; (3) a course more directly connected with the students’ 
working life or with propaganda, held by a propagandist. 

The “ propagandists’ session ’’ lasts about three weeks, so that it 
cannot reach more than a small number of women workers. It includes 
courses on principles, the study of social legislation, individual work, 
and practice in public speaking. 

To obtain the propagandists’ certificate, a member must have 
attended “ propagandists’ days” for three years, two “trade union 
weeks ’’, and one “ propagandists’ session ” and must pass a final oral 
examination. 

A monthly journal, La Travailleuse, and a library complete this 
training given by the Ecole normale supérieure, not only for the Paris 
organisations, but also for the federated trade unions, which profit by 
it largely. 


The French Confederation of Christian Workers, too, has a 
special organisation on similar lines. A ‘‘ confederal session ”’ is 
held in Paris every year, attended by one to two hundred militant 
members, who come from all parts of France and belong to a wide 
variety of occupations. These convinced and keen trade unionists 
are also excellent propagandists, and do much useful work in 
propaganda tours and lectures. The Circulaire mensuelle of the 
Confederation publishes in each number a list of these meetings, 
which shows the activity of its militant members. 

Lastly, there are a score or more of trade union bulletins and 
journals', belonging to widely varied regions and occupations, which 
contribute to the diffusion and the defence of the ideas and insti- 
tutions of the Christian trade union movement. 





1 Le Cheminot de France, Paris; L’Echo des Syndicats, Paris; L’Employé, 
Paris ; La Ruche syndicale, Paris; La Travailleuse, Paris; L’ Avenir syndical, Bor- 
deaux; La Champagne syndicale, Troyes; L’Ejfort, Fougéres; L’Effort social, 
Rheims ; L’Eveil syndical, Toulouse ; Le Messager syndical, Nantes ; Le Nord social, 
Lille ; La Paix sociale, Marseilles ; Le Rail Nord-Africain, Aigiers ; La Ruche ange- 
vine, Le Syndicaliste indépendant, Strasburg; La Vie professionnelle, Le Mans; 
La Vie sociale, Poitiers ; Vive Labeur, Rouen ; La Voie sociale, Cherbourg ; La Voiz 
professionnelle, Grenoble ; La Voix sociale, Lyons. 
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TRADE Union ACTION FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE WORKERS’ 
INTERESTS 


Trade union propaganda would have but small chance of success 
if the Christian trade unions did not display great activity in the 
defence of their members’ interests and for the improvement of 
their working conditions. Such activities are obviously many and 
varied, and no complete survey of them could be given within the 
limits of an ordinary article. Some examples will perhaps suffice 
to give an idea of the activities of the Christian trade unions in this 
field. 

First of all, we may take the 8-hour day. Without going into 
details, it will suffice to mention here the vigorous efforts recently 
made by the trade union of Wervicq (Nord), by the federations of 
railwaymen, textile workers, and employees, and the trade unions 
of Grenoble and Chalon-sur-Saéne (commerce), Toulouse and 
Grenoble (commerce), Lille (tailoring), and Douai (clothing trades). 
In short, whenever there has been a danger of evasion of the law, 
the trade union affected has intervened to ensure its observance. 

Similarly, as regards the observance of the Sunday rest, the 
trade unions intervene when necessary both with the authorities 
and with the public. Thus, to take only a few recent examples 
chosen at random among many others, at Rouen, the Christian 
trade unions of employees have secured the promulgation by the 
prefect of four agreements for the Sunday closing of shops for the 
sale of paint and varnish, furniture, men’s ready-made clothing, and 
women’s ready-made clothing. At Douai, the employees’ trade 
union has had a similar success forthe clothing trade. At Limoges, 
the employees’ trade union, in combination with the women’s 
Christian trade unions, has had posters displayed in order to 
secure the general closing of shops on Sunday. Similar efforts, 
generally crowned with success, have been seen in recent months 
at Marseilles, Grenoble, Alés, Caen, Chalon-sur-Saéne, Troyes, 
Chartres, Calais, Rennes, Poitiers, Lille. And to conclude, the 
Federation of Catholic Trade Unions of Employees has successfully 
carried through an appeal to the Council of State which has happily 
settled several disputed points in the law on trade unions with 
regard to the weekly rest. 

In the sphere of wages, if it were not for the monotony of a 
mere enumeration, the only difficulty would be to choose from 

6 
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the multitude of successful interventions. Success has been won 
in a great variety of regions and occupations. 

Sometimes the trade union helps a comrade — if necessary 
bringing the case before the courts — to secure the wages due to 
him which an employer refuses to pay. There was a case of this 
kind at Neuveville-sur-l’Escaut, during which the intervention 
of the trade union was highly opportune’. 

The woman worker often has to carry heavy family charges on 
her own shoulders. It is thus easy to understand the interest 
taken by the women’s trade unions in this question. A report on 
it was submitted to this year’s congress of the Central Federation 
of Women’s (Abbaye) Trade Unions?, on which a resolution was 
adopted expressing the wish : 


That the women’s trade unions should devote increasing attention : 
(1) to securing a living wage for the woman who has to live on her own 
work; (2) to collecting information in each region on all the rates of 
wages customarily paid to women, on the economic situation, and on 
the cost of living; (3) to opening negotiations likely to lead to the 
conclusion by the mixed committees of collective agreements to regulate 
the highly important question of wages. 


Closely allied to the question of wages properly speaking is 
in many cases that of family allowances. This question, too, does 
not leave the Christian trade unions indifferent, desirous as they 
are to support all measures favourable to the welfare of the family. 
We therefore find them frequently pressing for improvements in 
the system of allowances. They are often successful in their efforts : 
early in April 1927, for instance, the regional trade union of metal 
workers at Lille by its unaided efforts secured a new scale, far more 
favourable than the one formerly in force’. 

Women workers with children to bring up, and without a man 
to support them, should in all justice receive the appropriate 
family allowances. They do not yet always do so, but it is not 
long since they hardly ever received them at all. In 1921 Miss 
Beeckmans, President of the Abbaye trade union of women workers 
in the clothing trades, submitted the following resolution signed by 





1 Le Nord social, 28 November, 1926. 
2 La Ruche syndicale, March 1927. 
3 Le Nord social, 10 April 1927. 
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fourteen of her fellow-workers to the Superior Labour Council, of 
which she was a member" : 


Considering, 
(1) That the essentially feminine trades are deserted and should be 


restored to favour ; 

(2) That in public departments employing both sexes and with a 
system of family allowances, the woman who has lost her husband bene- 
fits by these allowances ; 

We urge that propaganda be carried out for the organisation 
in industries employing women of compensation funds for the benefit 
of mothers of families who have lost their husbands. 


The initial steps have been taken to give effect to this resolution. 
Thus in the Paris dressmaking trade, the delegates of the women’s 
trade unions have secured the adoption of a system of family 
allowances for women workers who are heads of families, the allow- 
ances being proportional to the number of children and payable 
up to the age of fourteen. 

Care of the prospects of the worker in his old age has led the 
Christian trade unions, as we have already noted in speaking of 
their mutual aid organisations, to develop mutual pension funds. 
But in certain occupations these funds are organised by the employ- 
ers or at least with liberal financial help from them. Here again 
the Christian trade unions intervene with a view to securing possible 
improvements. The federation of railwaymen’s trade unions, for 
example, has just drafted a scheme for the organisation of their 
pension system?. 

After pensions comes social insurance. It need hardly be said 
that the Christian trade unions are in favour of its widespread 
application. They asked for it at the 1925 congress of the French 
Confederation of Christian Workers, and on 8 January 1927 the 
National Committee of the Confederation passed a resolution in 
this sense. The text of this resolution, which was sent to the 
Minister of Labour and acknowledged by him, was as follows 


The National Committee expresses the wish : 
That the legal system of social insurance should be established at an 
early date on the basis of the Bill adopted by the Chamber of Deputies, 





' La Ruche syndicale, Nov. 1924. 
2 Le Cheminot de France, March 1927. 
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taking into account the desiderata expressed by the French Confedera- 
tion of Christian Workers, especially with regard to : 
(1) the raising of the maximum wage for compulsory insurance ; 
(2) the adoption of a complete system of proportional representation 
for the composition of the various bodies for the administration and 
management of social insurance and the settlement of disputed claims. 










If we turn over the four or five hundred pages of the Circulaire 
mensuelle of the Confederation, or the journals and bulletins of the 
trade unions, we shall find in them a very large number of resolu- 
tions, desiderata, and proposals relating to the conditions of life 
and work of the workers. It is safe to say that there is no single 
reform affecting the workers on behalf of which the Christian trade 
unions have not intervened, often with success. 











Tue Metruops or ACTION OF THE CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS 


We must now see how the Christian trade unions try to make 
effective their views and their claims. 

In the first place, they are now beginning to exert a certain 
influence in the official bodies, on which they have an increasing 
number of representatives. 

On the Superior Labour Council, for instance, several of their 
leaders take a very effective share in the work, taking part in 
most of the discussions and putting forward the Christian Social 
point of view. Similarly, they have active delegates on a large 
number of regional, departmental, and communal committees 
where the workers’ interests are concerned, such as departmental 
offices of the Nation’s Wards, departmental technical education 
committees, unemployment committees, departmental labour 
committees, committees for the supervision of the tax on appren- 
ticeship, wage committees, departmental sub-committees on labour 
supply, local technical education committees, miners’ pension fund 
committees, etc. Among the recent elections to bodies on which 
occupational interests are represented, the most significant are 
undoubtedly those for the Conseils de prud’hommes held on 7 and 
14 November 1926, which were marked by numerous successes 
for the candidates put forward by the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers. Failures have no doubt also been numerous, 
but even where they have occurred there has generally been an 
increase in the number of votes cast for the Confederation’s candi- 
dates. 
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Trade Union Investment Funds 


All this shows beyond dispute that the influence of the Christian 
trade unions is steadily growing, and that it is to-day often strong 
enough to be very usefully applied on behalf of the workers. The 
Unions do not hesitate to appeal to the industrial inspectors to 
secure the observance of the laws on hygiene and safety ; nor do 
they hesitate to make representations to employers, and even to 
the boards of directors of powerful companies such as the railways. 

In order to achieve this last aim, following the example of the 
Belgian Christian trade unions, the French railwaymen belonging 
to the French Confederation of Christian Workers have recently 
founded an investment fund. This fund, with the savings of trade 
unionists, has already acquired the minimum number of shares 
necessary to entitle it to send a representative to the general meeting 
of shareholders and so to express the wishes of the staff. 


The Christian Trade Unions and Strikes 


While the investment fund movement is still in its early stages 
in France, the Christian trade unions have already on very many 
occasions made representations to employers. Doubtless in their 
interventions they are ordinarily anxious not to present unjust or 
inacceptable claims, but they are glad to show that the more 
moderate their demands the greater their energy. 

They do not hesitate on occasion to declare a strike if this meas- 
ure is necessary to support a just claim. Certain persons are 
sometimes inclined to regard the Christian trade. unions as a kind 
of “ yellow ” unions, slavishly under the sway of the employers’ 
authority. They are nothing of the kind. Undoubtedly they do 
not declare ‘“‘ war with folded arms ” except to defend claims which 
they consider legitimate and when all attempts at conciliation have 
failed. But then they are not less resolute than their comrades of 
other opinions. - The only proof we shall offer is their active parti- 





* On this question, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 3, Sept. 1925, 
pp. 372-385: ** Trade Union Investment Funds in Belgium, France, Germany and 
Spain”, by Max TurMAnn. Cf. also Problémes sociaux du travail industriel, 2nd 
series, by Max TuRMANN ; Paris, Gabalda. 
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cipation in two very important strikes, that in the Paris dress- 
making trade in 1923+ and the bank strike of 1925. 


Tue Soctat Ipeat oF THE CHRISTIAN TRADE UNTONS 


But if they do not shrink from a strike when they consider it 
just and necessary to secure the triumph of just claims, the Christ- 
ian trade unions regard the strike of workers against employers as 
no more than a makeshift. Faithful to the teachings of social 
Catholicism, their ideal is class collaboration with mutual respect 
by each for the other’s rights and duties. 

it may happen that this understunding between employers and 
workers finds its concrete realisation in the agreement which ends 
a strike and which sometimes gives birth to a mixed committee, 
on which the two parties are represented and negotiate in future 
on a footing of equality with the wish to prevent the occurrence of 
new disputes. 

This was the case after the strike in the Paris dressmaking 
trade. On 26 April 1923 an agreement was signed which settled, 
to the satisfaction of the women workers, the questions of wages, 
unemployment, holidays with pay, and vocational training. But 


there was one particularly important and useful provision in this 
agreement, that, namely, in which it was decided that ‘‘ the dele- 
gates of the employers’ and workers’ organisations shall meet at 
least once every three months for the study in common of questions 
concerning the organisation of the occupation. ” 

In connection with this strike, Miss Beeckmans wrote as 
follows? : 


In this dispute the women’s trade unions have seen their principles 
up against the test of action. It seems to us that these principles have 
stood the test of the dispute. 

What, in effect, are the demands of the women’s organisations of 
the French Confederation of Christian Workers ? They ask, first, that 
between employers and workers there should be discussion and con- 
scientious examination, without foregone conclusion, of the difficulties 
of a situation, instead of declaring a strike without notice and answer- 
ing a strike with a lockout. The trade unions affiliated to the Confed- 





: Cf. Supplement to La Travailleuse, May—June 1923. 

2 Cf. the well documented study by G. TesstER (Maison Syndicale, 5 rue Cadet, 
Paris). 

* La Ruche syndicale, May—June 1923. 
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eration ask further that the organisation of labour should be real, com- 
plete, permanent, that the regular working of the occupational councils 
or mixed committees should prevent disputes or find their solution. 


The mixed committee formed in April 1923 has been at 
work since then. It has averted many disputes, trying, sometimes 
not without difficulty, to fix wages with due regard to the 
various interests involved. But, as indicated above, this com- 
mittee has the further credit of having organised a system of family 
allowances — this eminently social institution — for the women 
workers in the Paris dressmaking trade who are heads of families. 

Paris is not the only city, nor dressmaking the only occupation, 
with a mixed committee of employers and Christian trade unionists. 
There are several others, in particular one at Grenoble in the 
glove-making industry, and last year, at Bordeaux, the Christian 
trade unions of employees signed an agreement of this kind with 
the association of wine and spirit merchants. ~ 

Thus is growing up—very slowly, no doubt, but with perse- 
verance — this organisation of the labour world in accordance with 
the ideas of the Catholic Social movement. Last year, in the 
immense hall of the Trocadero, on the occasion of the ceremonies to 
commemorate the publication of Leo XIII’s Encyclical on the 
condition of the workers, there was, as it were. a moment of vision 
when Mr. Zirnheld, the beloved and respected head of the Christian 
Trade Union movement, who had just proclaimed the rights and 
the duties of labour, was succeeded on the platform by Mr. Zamanski, 
president of an important organisation, the French Professional 
Confederation (Confédération des Professions), who paid homage to 
the workers in the name of the Christian employers. The substance 
of his speech was as follows : 


For us, labour is neither merchandise, nor slavery, nor a puny child. 
It is no longer in its minority ; it has reached years of discretion. Laws 
are not imposed on it. Its independence is respected. Its claims are 
studied with its own concurrence, contracts are concluded with it. 
The workers are not mere subjects, but collaborators.... In our 
Professional Confederation, we hold out a loyal hand to the workers. 
We reconcile the rights and the duties of everyone. We adapt labour 
to modern conditions. We unite the classes by a broad and deep friend- 
ship. It is the French friendship of all workers which will save our 
country. 


There is no member of the French Confederation of Christian 
Workers but would gladly endorse this declaration of friendship ; 
_ it is a marvellous expression of the aim and the guiding ideas of 
the Christian trade union movement in France. 








REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Membership of Trade Unions during 
the Years 1921-1926 


Two previous studies on the changes in the membership of trade 
unions have already been published by the International Labour Office. 
The first one, in February 1921, on the growth of trade unionism during 
the ten years 1910-1919, was published in the series of Studies and 
Reports (Series A, No. 17). This report covered only 20 countries. 
In August of the same year a second study, on the growth of trade union- 
ism since 1913, was published in the International Labour Review, 
Vol. III, Nos. 1-2. This article was designed to bring up to date the 
former report, and considerably to extend it in the light of the further 
information then available. It covered 30 countries and related to the 
years 1913, 1919, and 1920. Both these studies had attempted com- 
parisons of pre-war years with post-war years, and suffered from the 
defect that in many countries changes of territory had taken place 
and new countries had been established ; also from the fact that statistics 
were much less complete immediately after the war than they are at the 
present time. It was also necessary to omit the years 1915-1918, as 
during this period trade union statistics were completely disorganised 
owing to mobilisation in most European countries. 

The present report is based on information for 45 countries ; practical- 
ly every country for which information is available. For 11 of these 
countries, however, the information available is inadequate, in that it 
relates only to one or two particular years, or is based on estimates, 
or is otherwise incomplete. These countries are countries in 
which trade union membership is very small, namely, Brazil, 
China, Cuba, Egypt, Estonia, Dutch East India, Ireland, 
Lithuania, Palestine, Peru, and Iceland, and their exclusion has very 
little effect on the totals. The summary table and the following remarks 
for the years 1921-1926 refer only to the 34 countries for which informa- 
tion is both regular and fairly reliable. 

It should be remembered, however, that statistics of the number of 
organised workers in a country are based on returns, usually of a volun- 
tary nature, made by the trade unions to their governments, or published 
in the trade union press or other periodicals. The figures, therefore, 
vary both in completeness and in accuracy. Where trade unions are 
centralised in great national federations, the figures may be regarded 
as fairly complete, as the unions not affiliated to these central organisa- 
tions are generally the small ones. Where there is no central organisa- 
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tion, but a number of locally isolated organisations, the available sta- 
tistics are less reliable. In many countries, however, the returns have 
become more complete from year to year, and omissions become less 
considerable. Some part of the change in membership, therefore, must 
perhaps to some extent be attributed to greater completeness of returns. 

Where official statistics have been issued by the government 
concerned, these have usually been taken in preference to other informa- 
tion. For several countries, where official information is not available, 
and where it has not been possible to obtain information from national 
sources, recourse has been had to the Year Book of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions. This Year Book publishes each year a 
survey of trade unionism in different countries, and has been extremely 
valuable in such cases, although as the sources of information are 
not always given the International Labour Office has not been able 
to verify all the figures. The summary table indicates those countries 
in which figures of the International Federation of Trade Unions have 
been utilised. 

The definition of the term “ trade union ” or “ workers’ organisation” 
varies from country to country. It has not been possible to adopt a 
uniform definition. In some countries associations of state officials 
are not considered trade unions, while in other countries they aie so 
included. Again, certain workers’ associations are not confined entirely 
to employed persons, and, especially in agriculture, small independent 
workers and peasants are included in the organisations. 
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TRADE UNION MEMBERSHIP, 1921-1926! 





Country 


| 1921 | 1922 


1924 


1925 

















South Africa 
Germany 
Argentina 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria* 
Canada 

Chile 
Denmark 
Spain? 
United States 
Finland 
France 

Great Britain 
Greece 
Hungary? 
India* 

Italy 

Japan 
Latvia? 
Luxemburg? 
Mexico? 
Norway 

New Zealand 
Holland 
Poland? 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Russia 
Sweden? 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia? 


Totals for all 
countries (in 
round num- 
bers) 


108,242 


703,009 
1,128,125? 
885,008 
36,000 
222,896 
(200,000) 
320,963 
1,305,113 
4,815,000 
48,589 
1,046,748? 
6,622,000 
170,000? 
342,577 
500,000 
2,099,900? 
110,658 
50,000 
26,466 
710,000 
95,965 
97,719 
640,044 
822,777 
100,000 
170,309? 
7,913,600 
301,018 
349,172 
1,976,923 
250,000 





| 


| 


| 


| 


81,861 


12,595,947" 13,308,721 
247,958 | 


143,000 
702,938 
1,128,054? 
780,907 
54,103 
206,150 
200,000? 
306,958 
582,180 
4,059,400 
48,176 
1,395,847? 
5,614,000 
170,000? 
249,146 
220,000 
3,443,444? 
137,491 
25,450 
12,600 
800,000 
83,640 
96,838 
573,573 
1,232,567 
50,000 
81,822? 
4,546,300 
324,917 
238,667 
1,712,934 
76,156 


86,865 
9,193,359? 
120,000 
699,713 
1,117,192 
764,525 
49,803 
203,843 
150,000 
298,895 
452,936 
3,780,000 
48,146 
1,395,847* 
5,413,000 
65,000 
191,542 
300,000 
2,512,010 
125,551 
23,658 
12,600 
1,030,000 
85,672 
94,438 
517,914 
769,811 
50,000* 
78,206? 
5,550,900 
400,022 
298,901 
1,627,506 
59,692 


87,147 
6,900,000 
120,000* 
729,155 
1,044,068 
750,696 
49,803 
201,981 
162,000? 
306,153 
453,578 
3,815,485 
47,312 
1,168,046 
5,534,000 
68,000 
267,885 
195,800 
2,379,075 
175,454 
41,017 
14,087 
838,000 
92,767 
96,822? 
497,486 
539,089 
36,000 
46,863? 
6,430,500 
451,650 
261,713 
1,669,456 
64,000 


90,000¢ 
6,587,139 
120,000* 
795,722 
1,000,000¢ 
727,000* 
49,8034 
182,573 
204,000 
310,000¢ 
460,000¢ 
3,923,833 
50,472 
1,218,250¢ 
5,522,000 
70,000 
265,000 
200,000 
2,150,511 
234,698 
44,000¢ 
14,000 
800,000¢ 
100,000 
100,540 
493,500 
475,000¢ 
36,000* 
46,853° 
7,847,000 
470,000¢ 
250,000 
1,708,598 
66,0004 


4,241,542 | 
62,000 


5,450,000 





47,013,000 








42,688,000 





37,568,000 





35,535,000 





35,612,000 








' The figures are for the end of each year from 1921 to 1925. Where figures are given for 1926 they apply 
to varying dates in the course of the year. 

2 This indicates that as figures were not obtainable from original sources the figures supplied in the Year 
Book of the International Federation of Trade Unions have been taken instead. 

3 In the absence of later information the figures for thefprevious year have been taken. 


* Approximate figures. 
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The table on page 394 gives the general situation concerning the 
membership of trade unions in the years 1921-1926. For the 34 countries 
included in the table, the estimated total membership was in 1921 in 
round figures 47 millions. This declined to 42%/, millions in 1922, 
and 37% millions in 1923, 351% millions in 1925, and increased to over 
36% million in 1925. Though, as pointed out, these figures are the 
sums of estimates of varying accuracy, they may be considered as a 
fairly accurate picture of the aggregate membership, but it is to fluctu- 
ations in the totals for different years, rather than to actual figures, that 
attention should be directed. 

In the previous studies published by the Office, it was estimated that 
trade union membership had almost trebled between 1913 and 1920 
(from 16 millions to 48 millions). As will be seen from the present article, 
this high figure was not maintained, and in subsequent years up to 1924 
trade unionism gradually declined, with a revival however in 1925, 
and, as far as figures are available for 1926, a furtherincrease took place 
in this year. Of the 11 countries mentioned above not included in the 
table, it may be estimated from the following notes that the aggregate 
membership of these countries amounts to a little over one million, 
which would give a total for 1925 for all countries of 38 million. 

The fluctuations in the total membership are to a very great extent 
dependent on the figures of a few big countries. The § countries which 
had a membership of over one million persons in 1921 (Germany, Russia, 
Great Britain, the United States, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Spain, Austria, 
France) had a combined membership of over 39 millions, out of a total 
of 47 millions, while Germany, Great Britain, and the United States 
alone accounted for practically 50 per cent. of the total membership. 
In 1925 these proportions were somewhat smaller, largely due to the 
extensive decline in trade union membership in Germany, but none the 
less the 9 countries above mentioned, with a membership of over one 
million each in 1921, had in 1925 a total membership of 30 millions, or 
80 per cent. of the total world membership. It will be seen from the 
table that the decline in membership from 1921 to 1922 was largely 
due to the decline in Russia and Great Britain ; the decline from 1922 
to 1923 and from 1923 to 1924 was largely due to the decline in Germany. 


Child Labour in the Colorado Beet Fields 


A study recently completed and published by the American National 
Child Labour Committee deals with the work of children in typical 
areas of the sugar beet fields of Colorado. 

The study covers 434 families, in 24 school districts. To secure 
the information needed personal visits were made to the homes of the 


Quanen 





1 Natronat Caitp LAasour ComMitTTEE: Children working in the Sugar Beet 
Fields of certain Districts of the South Platte Valley, Colorado. New Vork, 1925. 
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children who worked, and to the schools of the districts to which they 
belonged. All information thus gathered was carefully sifted and 
was discarded when any doubt was entertained as to its accuracy. 


AGES OF CHILDREN 


In the 434 families there were 2,223 workers of all ages who did hand 
work. Of that number 1,081, or 49 per cent., were children under 
16 years of age; 374, or 17 per cent., were young persons from 16 to 
20 years of age; and the remainder, 768 or 34 per cent., were adults 
of 21 years or over. 

Of the 1,081 child workers under 16 years, 223, or 20.6 per cent., 
were under 10 years of age ; 599, or 55.4 per cent., were from 10 to 13 
years old ; and 259, or 24 per cent., were 14 and 15 years old. Of the 
total number of hand workers of all ages, 10 per cent. were less than 
10 years old, 27 per cent. were from 10 to 13 years old, and 12 per cent. 
were 14 and 15 years old. 

Thus 49 per cent. of all the hand workers in 434 families were children 
under 16 years of age and one-tenth of all workers were under 10 years. 

Children as young as eight years of age worked. There were 43 who 
were under eight. In some instances parents stated that their children 
of five years of age worked, and some of that age were seen in the fields 
going through the motions of working; but no child under six was 
counted as a regular hand and only seven of that age were recorded 
as workers. 


OccUPATIONS 


The children were employed in one or more of the following occupa- 
tions: bunching, thinning, hoeing, pulling, and topping. The largest 
number worked at bunching and thinning. In“ bunching”’, workers cut 
out with a hoe all plants in the row except certain bunches designated 
by the grower. The younger and smaller child workers usually did not 
bunch. “Thinning ’’ was done by the younger children; it consists 
of removing all the beet plants from the bunch except one. This 
work requires the worker to walk in a bending position with both 
hands on the ground and head hanging down, or to crawl on the hands 
and knees. “ Hoeing ”’ consists of placing earth round the plant with 
a hoe, cutting out weeds, and so on; practically all the children under 
16 did this work regularly. “ Pulling ’’ consists of removing the plants 
from the ground after they have been loosened by a special plough. 
“Topping ’’, which is recognised as hard work, consists of cutting 
off the top of the beet with one or more strokes of a knife. Most of 
the children either pulled or topped or did both. 


Hours WorKED 


To estimate the actual work done by children in the fields presents 
difficulties because no method has yet been devised of measuring it. 
But persons long familiar with the cultivation of sugar beets have calcu- 
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lated that the actual time required for hand work on the crop is about 
75 or 80 days of 11 or 12 hours. The time spent,in hand work on the 
crop is not continuous from the time of sowing in the spring until 
harvesting in the autumn. Pressure begins with the thinning and delay 
then may mean lessened production. Thinning and bunching are 
continuous and are usually performed against time. Hoeing and weeding, 
done in the two or two-and-a-half months between thinning and the 
harvest, impose little or no pressure on the children. Work is continuous 
during the harvest and after the first few weeks is done under considerable 
pressure. 

According to their parents the 1,081 child workers averaged 57 
actual work days of 10.5 hours each with a little over half-an-hour’s 
rest outside of meal-time. The average was distributed as follows : 
22 days of 11 hours bunching and thinning; 10.2 days of 10.7 hours 
hoeing, and 25 days of 10 hours harvesting. Workers usually took 
an hour for the midday meal. 

During thinning, when the days were long, one-fourth of the children 
worked daily an average of 13 hours 6 minutes and one-fourth an average 
of 9 hours 10 minutes; of those under 10 years one-fourth averaged 
13 hours 6 minutes and one-fourth 9 hours 13 minutes. During harvest, 
when schools were in session, one-fourth worked daily an average 
of 11 hours 3 minutes, and one-fourth an average of 8 hours 50 minutes. 
Of the children under 10 years of age, one-fourth worked daily an average 
of 13 hours 6 minutes, and one-fourth an average of 7 hours 29 minutes. 
More than a fourth of all the child workers took no rest outside of meal- 
time during thinning, and two-fifths took none during the harvest. 

Many children were experienced workers ; others were in the beet 
fields for the first time. The 1,081 children under 16 years had worked 
for an average of three seasons; nearly a third were working for the 
first time and more than a fourth for the second season. Provided the 
seasons when they worked followed one another in succession, 45 per 
cent. did their first season before they were 10 years old, and 50 per cent. 
between the ages of 10 and 13 years. A little less than a third were 
doing work on other crops, such as beans, cabbage, corn, cucumbers, 
grain, hay, potatoes, and tomatoes. 


ScHooL, ATTENDANCE 


A second part of the study is devoted to school attendance. It 
shows that the children of compulsory school age, belonging to families 
who worked by contract, lost 98.9 per cent. of the school term on 
account of work in the beet fields; those of families having their own 
farms lost 92.5 per cent. of the time. No legal exemptions for beet 
work were reported. 

Some school authorities tried to enforce compulsory school attend- 
ance, with varying degrees of success; others made no effort at 
all. A few sought to adapt the school time to the worktime by 
providing “ beet vacations’ and summer schools. 
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Collective Labour Disputes in Rumania in 1926' 


During 1926, 361 collective labour disputes were recorded in Rumania, 
in which 93,121 workers took part. The undertakings affected by 
these disputes employed in all 123,466 workers, so that the proportion 
taking part in the disputes was 75 per cent. 

Tn undertakings belonging vo the state, the departments, and com- 
munes, collective disputes were very rare. There were 17 recorded, 
in which 6,447 workers took part, but none of these resulted in either 
a strike or a lockout. Almost all had for their object the fixing of 
conditions of employment or the raising of wages and the conclusion 
of collective agreements. Moreover, the law at present in force does 
not allow a stoppage of work in this category of undertakings. The 
remaining 344 disputes (95 per cent.), affecting 86,674 workers, occurred 
in private undertakings. 

The distribution of the disputes according to the number of workers 
taking part was as follows: up to 20 workers, 54 disputes; 21 to 
50 workers, 82 disputes; 51 to 100 workers, 73 disputes; 101 to 
200 workers, 66, disputes; 210 to 500 workers, 50 disputes; above 
500 workers, 36 disputes. 

The disputes may be cu:assified as follows: 85 strikes, affecting 
20,338 workers (22 per cent. of the total number taking part in disputes 
during the year); 3 lockouts, affecting 104 workers (0.11 per cent.) ; 
273 disputes not resulting in a strike or lockout, affecting 72,679 workers 
(78 per cent.). 

As usual, the largest numoer of disputes occurred in industry ; they 
were much less frequent in commercial undertakings. The figures 
were as follows : industry, 323 disputes (90 per cent.), affecting 86,753 
workers (93 per cent.); commercial establishments, only 38 (10 per 
cent.), affecting 6,368 workers (7 per cent.). No disputes in agriculture 
were recorded. 

The distribution of disputes by industrial groups was as follows : 





1 MINISTERUL MunciI, COOPERATIEI SI ASIGURARILOR SOCIALE: Con/flictele 
colective de Munca din 1926. Bucarest, 1927. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF COLLECTIVE DISPUTES BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 





Disputes 


Workers 
taking part 





Industrial group 


Per cent. | Number Per cent. 
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Metal-working and engineering 16 21,783 
Food 11 4,190 
Hides and leather 9 4,193 
Chemical and allied products 9 8,392 
Wood and furniture 5,405 
Pottery and glass 2,805 
Building 4,406 
Printing, etc. 3,369 
Extractive industries 22,049 
Transport and warehousing 1,493 
Textiles 6,440 
Clothing 979 
Art and precision work 143 
Various industries 774 
Quarries 332 
Commercial undertakings 6,368 7 


93,121 100 
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Of these disputes, 235 affected a single undertaking, and 126 extended 
to several similar undertakings, with identical causes and results. 

Of the workers employed in the undertakings affected by the disputes, 
71,023 (57 per cent.) were members of trade unions; 63,874 of these 
(90 per cent.) took part in the disputes. 

In addition, 457 workers, whose work could not he done without 
the workers on strike or locked out, were forced to stop work without 
being directly parties to the disputes. 

The number of days’ work lost in consequence of collective disputes 
was 326,086 (industry : 326,078 days; commerce: 8), an increase of 
56 per cent. on the previous year; 326,035 of these days were lost 
through strikes and only 51 through lockouts. Each of the workers 
taking part in the disputes lost on an average 15 days’ work. 

The distribution of strikes and lockouts by duration was as follows : 
56 (8,544 workers taking part) lasted from 1 to 5 days ; 15 (1,595) from 
6 to 10 days ; 2 (191) from 11 to 15 days; 4 (504) trom’ 16 to 20 days ; 
9 (9,555) more than 20 days. For 2 disputes (53 workers) the duration 
is not stated. 

The geographical distribution was as follows : Transylvania, 228 dis- 
putes (63 per cent.) ; former Kingdom of Rumania, 85 (24 per cent.) ; 
Bukovina, 29 (5 per cent.) ; Bessarabia, 19 (5 per cent.). Most of the 
disputes were caused by questions relating to wages (50 per cent.) or 
conditions of employment (31 per cent.). The causes next in order 
of frequency were requests for reinstatement after dismissal (4 per cent.) 
and tor reduction of hours of work (3 per cent.). 
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In 171 cases (48 per cent.) the parties to the dispute reached a 
compromise ; in 109 cases (30 per cent.) the workers were successful 
and in 81 cases (22 per cent.) the disputes ended to the advantage of 
the employers. 

The method of settlement of the disputes was as follows : 252 cases 
(70 per cent.), conciliation ; 58 cases (17 per cent.), direct negotiation ; 
28 cases (8 per cent.), compulsory arbitration, in accordance with the 
1920 Act ; 10 cases (2 per cent.), voluntary arbitration ; 13 cases (3 per 
cent.), resignation or dismissal of discontented workers or the closing 


down of the undertaking. 


‘Education of the Children of Agricultural 
Workers in England and Wales 


The Corn Production Acts (Repeal) Act 1921 of Great Britain, 
which abolished both state payments to farmers in respect of guaranteed 
war prices on wheat and oats and also those war-time arrangements 
on behalf of agricultural workers by means of which their wages had 
been a matter of regulation through the Agricultural Wages Boards, 
set up, as partial compensation, a fund of £1,000,000 for the benefit 
of agriculture. About one-eighth of this money was set aside for a scheme 
to establish scholarships for the sons and daughters of agricultural 
workers, and this scheme was to last for an experimental period of 
five years. In this way a fund was provided considerable in itself and 
“notable as a landmark in the history of the agricultural labourer ”’. 

The five-year experimental period is just coming to an end, and the 
Departmental Committee, which was appointed to administer the scheme 
aud which included representatives of the workers, have reported and 
recommended continuation’. 

The recommendation to continue is the primary fact to note, but 
the remarks of the Committee and their suggestions for certain altera- 
tions in the scheme contain so much of interest that the gist of them 
is here reproduced. 

There has existed for many years in England a scholarship scheme 
administered by the local authorities (the County Councils) providing 





1 MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES : Scheme for establishing Scholar- 
ships and Maintenance Grants for the Sons and Daughters of Agricultural Workmen 
and others. Report of the Central Committee. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. 62 pp. 1s. 3d. The report is for the scheme as applied to England and 
Wales. Information for the parallel scheme applied to Scotland (also sustained out 
of the £1,000,000 fund) in: The Fifteenth Report of the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, being for the Year ended 31 December 1926. Edinburgh, Stationery 
Office, 1927. 92 pp. The Scottish Committee has not yet issued a special report. 
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an avenue by means of which promising boys and girls could obtain 
a secondary, and, in special cases, a university or college education. 
The Central Committee for administering the new scholarship fund 
reserved to agriculture are under no delusions. The children of the 
agricultural labourers derived no benefit from the County Council 
scholarships. The whole cost of instruction and maintenance is not 
covered by these scholarships, and the poverty of the agricultural wage- 
earning classes made it impossible for them to bridge even the smallest 
gap between the money to be expended and the money granted : “ the 
working population of the English countryside was almost outside 
the range of those opportunities which scholarships provide ’’. 

The comments of the Committee on this state of affairs are judicious 
They remark on the fact that it was only during the war that the term 
“ skilled ” came to be applied commonly to workers on the land. While 
the farmers’ technical contribution to agriculture was generally admitted, 
the similar technical contribution made by ploughmen, cattlemen, 
shepherds, and other agricultural workers was “unnoticed by the 
public ”. Yet, in agriculture, however extensive the use of machinery, 
success depends chiefly on the skill of the persons engaged in production, 
and there cannot be that considerable reliance on almost automatic 
power which characterises manufacturing industry. There is therefore 
a need, in the opinion of the Committee, for “ positive measures ” 
on the part of the state to maintain personal skill and efficiency in the 
class on which the output of the land essentially depends. 

On these grounds the Committee recommend the continuation of 
the scheme. It is no longer a question of compensation for the loss 
of temporary benefits under war Acts, but of the application of arrange- 
ments which, by raising the standard of a group, will “ promote the 
national welfare’. At this point the Committee are prepared to assert 
that the arrangements will raise the standard of the whole group of 
wage-paid agricultural and rural workers, although, as is obvious, the 
numbers who can directly benefit are extremely limited and the sum 
expended is “comparatively small ’’. 

The number of scholarships awarded has been, in fact, as follows: 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 





Class I Class III 





73 
89 
124 
109 
113 





508 
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Class I scholarships were scholarships tenable for three or four years 
at universities or veterinary colleges for degrees and diplomas in agri- 
culture or veterinary science ; Class II scholarships were tenable for 
two years at agricultural colleges and certain universities for diploma 
courses (not post-graduate) in agriculture, horticulture, dairying, or 
poultry-keeping ; Class III scholarships were tenable for short courses, 
not exceeding one year, at farm institutes and similar institutions. 
It should be observed that Class I scholarships admitted reading for 
general science courses (e.g. Part I of the Natural Sciences Tripos at 
Cambridge) preliminary to reading for a degree or diploma in agriculture 
itself. The minimum limit of age for Class I and Class II scholarships 
was 17 years, and for Class III 16 years. Candidates for Class II 
were expected either to have had a secondary education or to have 
continued their elementary school education by attendance at agri- 
cultural courses ; candidates for Class III had to show practical acquain- 
tance with farming, etc., usually extending over at least a year. The 
money given covered all expenses and the small supplementary pocket- 
money allowances enabled scholars to participate in the social activities 
of their college. All scholarships implied residence at a university 
or institution. 

§.The number of scholarships given must be considered in relation 
to the number of applications received, which was as follows. 


TABLE II. NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 





Number of 
applications 
Class ITI regarded as 
within the 
scheme 





1922 143 196 455 162 
1923 168 174 478 206 
1924 125 198 299 622 289 
1925 82 181 230 493 303 
1926 109 187 230 526 304 





Total 568 877 1,129 2,574 1,264 


























The number of paid agricultural workers in England and Wales 
is estimated at something between 1,000,000 and 800,000 persons ; 
to these must be added rural craftsmen, also smallholders whose financial 
circumstances are comparable with those of paid agricultural workers — 
in the case of a smallholder this was interpreted to mean the occupier 
of a holding paying not more than £50 perjyear in rent, which is certainly 
a very low rental limit for England. The sons and daughters of all 
these groups were eligible for the scholarships, as were those who were 
agricultural workers themselves (smallholders as such were ineligible). 

Considering the extremely careful publicity given to the scheme 
the number of applications, especially of applications really coming 
within the definitions laid down (1,264), is not great, while the number 
of awards (table I above) benefits so small a fraction of the labouring 
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agricultural classes — only 612 out of round about or probably over 
1 million persons — that some doubts may arise as to the eflicacy of 
a scheme run on so small a scale. Faced with the knowledge of the 
limited fund available, the first Departmental Committee of 1922 had 
decided that it “ would preclude any scholarship scheme from making 
an appreciable impression on the mass of farm labourers’ children ”’, 
and that therefore it would be better to concentrate attention “upon 
trying to pick out a few specially promising girls and boys and to give 
them a real chance, rather than to endeavour to spread the money 
thinly over a large number ”’. 

The present Committee had to consider the results of this policy 
of concentrating attention on the promising girl or boy, and their 
recommendation to continue the scheme is bound up with a recom- 
mendation for some modification in this respect. It is true that 
they argue that the effects, if the scheme be continued, will be 
“cumulative”’, and that “after a generation” the results will be 
“ substantial’; they lay great stress on the change in outlook for the 
whole group, the removal of what was almost a social stigma on agri- 
cultural work, the opening up of an avenue of hope. And they do 
not suggest that there should be any enlargement of the scope of the 
scheme to include groups other than those already mentioned (though 
there was some feeling on the local Committees selecting candidates 
for Class III that the rental limit for smallholding was far too low). 
But they do recommend a different distribution of the money. They 
cannot recommend that nine times as much should continue to be spent 
on the Class I and Class II scholars as on the Class III scholars. The 
expense of English university education entails this if as many as twenty 
Class I and Class II scholarships are to be offered each year (104 of 
these scholarships were awarded in the course of five years ; see table I). 
Consequently, their recommendation is to halve the number of awards 
in Classes I and II, and to extend the number of awards in Class III. 
They are strengthened in their opinion by the admitted difficulty 
which Class I and Class II candidates have in obtaining work commen- 
surate with their higher training on leaving the university or college ; 
such a scholar is never in a position to wait for suitable employment 
and may even be forced to accept ordinary agricultural labourer’s work 
on leaving college. The remark does not apply in the same degree 
to college-trained women, for whom, apparently, a number of well- 
paid dairying posts are usually available. 

The idea is that the larger number of Class ITI scholars will eventually 
provide a select field from which candidates for higher training can be 
drawn ; this has already been the case to some extent over the five- 
year period. The scheme is to be slightly modified to encourage this. 
And the result will be — what the Committee consider desirable — 
that candidates for higher education coming from the wage-paid agricul- 
tural classes will come via a farm institute and not via a general secondary 
school. In other words, few candidates will enter the scheme near 
its top end. Their difficulties in doing so, the absence of opportunity 
for children from these classes to profit even by the ordinary County 
Council scholarships at a secondary school, have already been noted. 
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The Committee, according to their own statement, have made some 
departure from the original ideas which inspired the scheme, when 
great importance was attached to Class I scholars, who were to be 
selected as “really exceptional”, and for whom the education to be 
provided was to be “the best”. There will still be such candidates, 
but only ten each year at all colleges and universities in England and 
Wales, for both sexes, and for all branches, agriculture, horticulture, 
veterinary science, etc. And of these only “two to four” would 
normally be candidates coming from general secondary institutions ; 
two-thirds of this portion of the scholarship money should be reserved for 
candidates passing up via a farm institute or other vocational centre. 

The Departmental Committee have, in fact, put their weight on the 
side of predominantly vocational education as against general education. 

It is certain that in a large number of countries something will soon 
have to be done to improve the education of the agricultural classes. 
The decision hovers between vocational and better general education. 
The case for vocational education is undoubtedly very strong; the 
Committee are entirely in the right in saying that the “skill” of the 
agricultural worker merits far more public attention than it has ever 
yet secured — and, one may add, far better financial reward. But 
the case for better general education is also strong, very strong, indeed 
overwhelming, and where funds are so extremely restricted as they 
are in the present. case it may be suggested that the original Com- 
mittee were well advised to suggest concentrating on the exceptional 
person. The programme of spreading the butter rather thin at the 
bottom almost asks to be carried out on a larger scale if it is to have those 
“ substantial’ results which the present Committee desire. The whole 
question turns on the provision of funds, and the Committee have not 
ventured, no doubt in consideration of the financial circumstances of 
the country, to suggest an enlargement of the scheme. On the 
contrary, their suggestions would result in a reduction in total expend- 
iture from between £23,000 and £25,000 to about £16,500 each year. 

By suggesting a reduced number of awards in Classes I and II the 
Committee state that they have indicated that inthese groups “ a much 
higher average standard is required”. About three-fourths of the 
applicants were “much below the standard contemplated ”’ by the 
(original) Committee. A gradual improvement was noticed, and the 
general standard of candidates in 1926 was very much higher. Yet 
striking evidence of the real stuff in the candidates is not wanting. 
From the azademic point of view — 


Generally, the progress made by the scholars has been noteworthy 
and some have done exceptionally well. Among the small number 
of Class I scholars who have completed their courses, one obtained the 
degree of M.Sc. ; two that of B.A. with honours ; one B.Sc. with honours, 
and two B.A. with post-graduate diplomas. A few have won university 
prizes, one veterinary student gaining the gold medal for his class two 
years in succession. In Class II, the educational progress made by the 
majority of the scholars was distinctly good; most of them obtained 
National Diplomas in addition to College Diplomas. The positions 
taken at farm institutes by Class III scholars, bearing in mind their 
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earlier educational handicaps, exceeded all expectations. At the date 
of the Committee’s Report, 355 Class III students had completed their 
courses, of whom 294 gained the certificates or diplomas issued by the 
institutes, 102 obtaining first-class certificates or certificates with 
distinction, and no fewer than 28 of the students securing first places 
in the courses. There were five gold medallists, one silver medallist, 
and a number of other prize winners, 


while from the point of view of an increase in economic reward — 


So far as Class I is concerned, opportunities for testing the effects 
of training have largely been absent, as only 9 out of 49 scholars have, 
as yet, completed their courses of study. Much interesting information 
is, however, given in the Committee’s Report as to the subsequent 
progress of the Class II and Class III scholars. With exceedingly few 
exceptions, these students have returned to farm work, and some of 
them, particularly the older students, have already substantially 
improved their positions. Within the limits of this note, it is 
impossibe to enumerate all the later life successes of scholars, 
but a few examples are given. One Class II student, formerly a milk 
recorder, is now manager of a group of farms totalling over 1,000 acres ; 
another, formerly a farm worker, is now manager of a well-known experi- 
mental farm ; a third, formerly a dairymaid, is now an assistant dairy 
instructress ; a fourth, formerly a farm worker, is tillage foreman on 
an estate of 1,000 acres; a fifth, formerly a working gardener, is an 
horticultural instructor, and a sixth, another working gardener, is head 
gardener and gardening instructor at a farm institute. Two of the 
Class ITI scholars are now farm bailiffs, five are foremen, four are head 
stockmen, fifteen are working at farm institutes or research stations, 
one is an assistant horticultural instructor, and another is an assistant 
poultry instructress. Among other posts secured by ex-Class IIT 
students are managers (and manageresses) of dairies, cheese factories 
and poultry farms’. 


The standard of candidates will probably go up, when the full 
effects of the Committee’s careful and practical advertising and adminis- 
tration, details of which are set out in the report, have fully made 
themselves felt. In spite of the wide publicity given, there are still 
very many who as yet have never heard of the scheme. But every 
child of a wage-paid agricultural labourer is eligible, as long as the 
parent’s income does not exceed £180 per annum. The number of 
applications has hitherto been 4 in all for each award given, or 2 eligible 
applications for each such award. The number of applications could 
clearly increase for the same number of awards without any notable 
forfeiture of that stimulus of hope on which the Committee lay stress ; 
but not, of course, indefinitely. Even allowing for the immense number 
of agricultural workers’ families who could never hope to take advantage 
of the scheme, because unable to do without the earnings of their children 
after the age of 14, the scheme must, in the form recommended for the 
immediate future by the Committee, still be considered strictly experi- 
mental in view of the large size of the population group which it is 
designed to benefit. 





* Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture (London), Vol. XXXIV, No. 2; 
“* Scholarships for Agricultural Workers” , pp. 104-105. 





STATISTICS 
Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various countries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and of the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


Russia : 
From April onwards, unskilled workers applying to the employment exchange 
for the first time are not counted. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Germany Australia Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Trade unionists Unemploymeat insurance societies 


(end of Wholly Partially Number Number Wholly Partially 
unemployed 
unemployed unemployed int of ie Per | unemployed | unemployed 


Per benefit cent. Per Per 
Number | sont. ployed Number} ont. 























month) 


Per 
cent. 


Number 





1926 
Feb. 786,268 | 22.0 | 771,405 . 2,055,928 ° 
March 727,312 | 21.4 | 736,649 . 1,942,011 | 34,161 
April 655,537 | 18.6 | 673,993 . 1,781,152 ° 
May 639,751 | 18.1 | 641,780 ° 1,744,126 ° 
June 627,196 | 18.1 | 591,536 . 1,740,754 | 24,920 
July 599,617 | 17.7 | 563,823 ° 1,652,281 ° 
Aug. 16.7 | 511,685 1,548,138 ° 
Sept. 15.2 | 427,380 $2,871 
Oct. 14.2 | 343,803 > 


Nov. é 284,774 
Dec, 1,748,597 | 25,351 


249,628 
1927 

Jan. 585,687 234,368 1,827,200 ° 
Feb. 559,621 . 210,724 1,695,515 . 
March 420,550 160,080 1,121,150 | 26,280 
April 326,786 ° 136,338 870,378 ° 
May 262,302 e 109,246 648,606 ° 
June 239,597 ° 101,378 540,703 _- 
July 211,380 ° 99,225 452,765 ° 


Which latest 
test 

peneentoges 8,798,645 445,739 
are based 
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18,209 
16,573 
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1 Provisional figures. 
The sign ® signifies “no figures published”. The sign — sigaifies “figures not yet: received ” 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I (cont. ) 
Denmark 


Trade union unemploy- 
ment funds 











Number 
unem- = 
ployed 





OP OPO POP SNIP 
D ~3& bo & to © bo to 


17,178 


56,275 
80,941 
70,381 
58,462 
39,555 
23,710 
16,994 


phyoxyoe 





LYESRARS 
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274,168 























TABLE I (cont.) 





Great Britain 
and, Northern Ireland Hungary Italy 





Compulsory Number of unem- 
Trade unionists tnsusanes Trade unionists ployed registered 





Number Number Number 
eneme> Per enem- enem> Per Wholly | Partially 


ployed cent. ployed ployed unempl. | unempl. 











101,870 1,247,823 .7 | 38,670 125,803 
99,271 1,171,136 -1 | 34,331 5 | 109,471 
° 1,093,829 82,935 98,216 
109,947 1,719,369 5 | 32,668 98,490 
107,597 1,751,133 -7 | 31,248 83,264 
108,030 1,787,260 ! 27,740 79,678 
110,520 . 684,507 . 0 | 25,390 . 83,090 
112,782 " 5 -1 | 25,063 R 89,434 
112,195 ! 5 25,499 4 | 112,922 
108,202 - 26,984 148,821 
97,671 -2 | 1,431,840 : .0 | 27,014 181,493 


1,451,103 | 1. 5 29,046 225,346 
5 . : -7 |259,059 
27,105 0 | 227,947 
17,120 . 25,939 .5 | 215,316 
13,552 : 24,940 .1 | 216,441 
11,836 . 22,776 .3 |214,603 
11,701 ° — — 




















Number on 


whi 
woh 801,878 12,041,000 151,700! 246,134 


are based 


SE 





























+ Approximate figures. ® Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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Date 
(end of month) 


Latvia 


Norway 


New Zealand 


Netherlands 





Trade unjonists 
(10 unions) 


Trade unionists 


Unemployment 
jinsurance socicties 





Number; Per 
unem- 
ployed 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Per 
cent. 


Number 
coem | Pet 
ployed 














8,923 
9,237 
9,212 
8,316 
7,751 
7,137 
7,462 
7,719 
8,425 


10,290 
10,618 
9,879 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Russia 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


. 


Czechoslovakia 





Date 
(end of month) 


Number 
unemployed 
remaining 
on live 


register 





Unemployment 


Fu 


Trade union 
insurance funds 





Per cent. unemployed 


Wholly} Partially 


Number 


unemployed | Per 


in receipt cent. 


of benefit 





1,289,600 


1,350,400 
1,407,000 
1,477,900 
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40,034 
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255,700 





242,378 





1,084,664 





The sign * signifies “no figures published ”. 


1 Provisional figures. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 











STATISTICS 


TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Germany' 


Canada? 


Estonia 


United States 





Index number of employment 





Number employed 
on 
17 Jan. 1920=100 


Number employed 
in preceding 
month =100 


Average number 
employed in 
1923 = 100 


Number employed} 
i 
Sept. 1924—100 





1927 Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
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14,566,378 


896,956 


8,071,226 


180,176 








The sign * signifies “‘no figures published *’, 


1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 


Cost or Livinc AND Reta PRICES 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 
Review for July 1924 and later months. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


TABLE I. OOST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 





South 
Ger- | Aus- Bel- | Bulga- 
nies) many | tralia gium tia Canada 


Den- 
mark 





Chile 
3 





72 



































Country 











gor oy linn Athens 








1926 July 1808 
Aug. 1818 
Sept. 1833 
Oct. 1862 
Nov 1895 
Dec. 1889 


1927 Jan. 1896 

Feb. 1896 
1898 
1911 



































Ruma- Switzer- 
nia 3 land 











Towns Whole 33 
and localities country 





1926 July 3340 
Aug. 3455 
Sept. 3460 
Oct. 3600 
Nov. 3700 
Dec. 3760 


1927 Jan. 3661 
Feb. 193 3758 
March 187 3814 
April 189 3787 
May ) 188 3743 
June 186 3704 
July 784 ° 186 oa 160 












































$1925 = 100. *1921=—100. *1913=100. * 1922=—100. £1913 — 1 * Newseriesin pengd. 
71911-1918= 100. 
| The sign * signifies “no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 





STATISTICS 


TABLE I. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
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16,431 
16,783 
16,622 
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ty Lima Prague 





1926 July = = 
4 


ug. 
Sept. 167 816 
164 823 
166 ¢ 837 
167 840 


165 
173 150 848 
169 149 844 
171 146 853 
168 147 865 
167 251 148 — 

167 247 148 157 _ 



































© 1925 — 100. 21921 — 100. * 1922 —100. £19183 =—1. * Newseriesin pengO. * 1913 — 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 
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+ 1925 — 100. 


STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 June 1927 or the nearest date for which figures are 
available, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the 
August number of the Review! which gave data generally for 1 May 
1927. Information is given in the tables for 17 cities, the figures generally 
having been supplied to the International Labour Office by the Depart- 
ment of the Central Government or of the Municipality which compiles 
these data. In certain cases figures have been taken from official 
publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engineer- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordi- 
nary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of 
cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are 
included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases 
strictly comparable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are 
given the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from the actual rates. 

‘ Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 
families. 





* International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, Ne. 2, August 1927, pp. 268-269. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1925 


AUSTRALIA 
South Australia 


Rules made under the Industrial Code, 1920, 1921-1925. 


KENYA 


An Ordinance relating to Mining. Dated 28 March 1925. (Mining Laws 
of the British Empire and of Foreign Countries, Vol. VIII [East Africa], p. 151.) 


PERU 


* Resolucién Suprema de 17 de abril de 1925. Sefialando plazos para el esta- 
blecimiento de “‘ Salascunas”’ en los fundos agricolas donde se dé trabajo a mujeres. 
({Legislacion del Trabajo, 1925, p. 189.) 

[Supreme Resolution fixing time limits for the setting up of créches in agricul- 
tural establishments where women are employed. Dated 17 April 1925.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; 0. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail: 
R. G. BL = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. 2. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. 8. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY 
LEGISLATION OF 1926 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
South-West Afriea 


Proclamation No. 17 of 1927: Provisions of certain Railways and Harbours 
Acts to apply mutatis mutandis to South West Africa. Assented to 24 December 
1926. (Official Gazette of South West Africa, 1927, No. 224, p. 3224.) 


Tanganyika 


The Mining Regulations, 1926. (G. N. 33, dated 17 April 1926.) (Mining Laws 
of the British Empire and of Foreign Countries, Vol. VIII [East Africa], p. 108.) 


Togo 

Décret du 30 octobre 1926 fixant les conditions d’admission au Togo et au Came- 
roun placés sous mandat de la France, des nationaux francais et étrangers. (Arrété 
de promulgation du 13 décembre 1926.) (J. O. du territoire du Togo, 1927, No. 76, 
p. 9.) 


AUSTRALIA 
South Australia 


An Act to provide Superannuation Benefits for persons employed by the 
Government of South Australia and to make provision for the families of those 
persons ; to abolish the obligation to contribute to certain existing Superannuation 
Funds ; to provide a system of Voluntary Saving; and for purposes consequent 
thereon or incidental thereto. (17 Geo. V, No. 1770.) Assented to 16 December 
1926.) 


Regulations under Lifts Regulation Act, 1908. Dated 9 December 1926. 


Vietoria 


Additional Regulations for storage of petroleum, etc. No. 3167. Dated 19 Octo- 
ber 1926. (Victoria Government Gazette, 1926, No. 167.) 


Western Australia 


Proclamation [to provide that section 7 of ‘‘ The Workers’ Compensation Act 
1912-1924 ”’ shall, inclusive of the diseases of pneumoconiosis, ankylostomiasis, 
miner’s phthisis, and nystagmus, come into operation on 27 December 1926, 
in certain goldfields, etc.]. Dated 22 December 1926. (Government Gazette of 
Western Australia, 1927, No. 59, p. 2516.) 


CHILE 


Decreto numero 1892 que reglamenta las cooperativas de la Empresa de los 
Ferrocarriles del Estado. 13 de Agosto de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 14559, 
p. 2120.) 

[Decree No. 1892 to regulate the co-operative societies of the State Railways. 
Dated 13 August 1926.] 


Decreto nim. 594, que modifica al articulo 21 del Reglamento de Policia Minera 
en la forma que se expresa. 4 de Octubre de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 14596, 
p. 2536.) 

[Decree No. 594 to amend section 21 of the Mines Inspection Regulations. 
Dated 4 October 1926.] 


Decreto nim. 976, que adiciona el Reglamento aprobado por decreto nim. 2494, 
de 27 de Agosto de 1923, en la forma que se expresa. 28 de Octubre de 1926. 
(Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 14613, p. 2770.) 

[Decree No. 976 to supplement the Regulations approved by Decree No. 2494 
of 27 August 1923 (under Act No. 3915 of 9 February 1923 fixing the maximum 
weight of sacks to be carried by men). Dated 28 October 1926.] 

Ley nim. 4106, que modifica, en la forma que se expresa, los incisos 2° y 3° 
del articulo 22 de la ley de Emergencia. 16 de Diciembre de 1926. (Diaric Oficial, 
1926, No. 14649, p. 3383.) 
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[Act No. 4106 to amend section 22 (paragraphs 2 and 3) of the Emergency 
Act. Dated 16 December 1926. (Time limits for committee appointed under sec- 
tion 22.)] 

Decreto nim. 1655, que aprueba el Reglamento para la Seccion de Accidentes 
de] Trabajo de la Caja Nacional de Ahorres. 31 de Diciembre de 1926. (Diario Ofi- 
cial, 1927, No. 14670, p. 177.) 

[Decree No. 1655 to approve the regulations for the Industrial Accidents Section 
of the National Savings Bank. Dated 31 December 1926.] 











COLOMBIA 


* Ley numero 36 por la cual se hace obligatoria la provisién de sillas en algunos 
establecimientos. 22 de octubre de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 20332, p. 161.) 

[Act No. 36 of 1926 to make the provision of chairs compulsory in certain 
establishments. Dated 22 October 1926.] 

* Ley nimero 57 de 1926 por la cual se establece el descanso Qudetet y se 
dictan otras disposiciones sobre legislacién obrera. 16 de noviembre de 1926. 
(Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 20349, p. 296.) 

[Act No. 57 of 1926 to introduce Sunday Rest and to issue other measures 
respecting labour legislation. Dated 16 November 1926.] 

Ley numero 74 sobre fomento a Ja agricultura y a la inmigracién y se dictan 
otras disposiciones. 30 de noviembre de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 20361, 
p. 393.) 

[Act No. 74 of 1926 respecting the encouragement of agriculture and immi- 
gration and issuing other provisions. Dated 30 November 1926.] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 17. prosince 1926 o dalsim poskytovani drahotnich 
priplatku k urazovym duchodum. (Sb. z. a n., 1926, Castka 108, No. 228, p. 1218.) 
[Government Order respecting the continuance of cost-of-living bonuses on 
accident pensions. Dated 17 December 1926.] 


FRENCH COLONIES 







































French Equatorial Africa 
re: Arrété fixant pour l’année 1927 le taux de rachat de la journée de prestation 
“dans la colonie du Tchad. Du 18 juin 1926. (J. O. de Afrique équatoriale frangaise, 
1927, No. 2, p. 63.) 

Arrété fixant pour l’année 1927 le salaire minimum des travailleurs dans la 
colonie de l’Oubangui-Chari. Du 26 octobre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale 
francaise, 1926, No. 2,, p. 62.) 

Arrété fixant le nombre de journées de prestations dues par les indigénes de 
l’Oubangui-Chari pendant l’année 1927, ainsi que le taux du rachat de Ja journée. 
Du 26 octobre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1926, No. 2, p. 62.) 

Arrété fixant pour l’année 1927 le nombre des travailleurs pouvant étre recru- 
tés dans les circonscriptions du Gabon. Du 30 octobre 1926. (J. O. de l'Afrique 
équatoriale francaise, 1927, No. 2, p. 47.) 

Arrété fixant pour l’année 1927 la composition de la ration des travailleurs 
indigénes sur Jes chantiers publics et privés dans la colonie du Gabon. Du 30 octo- 
bre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1927, No. 9, p. 321.) 

Arrété fixant pour l’année 1927 le salaire minimum des travailleurs indigénes. 
Du 30 octobre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1926, No. 9, p. 321.) 

Arrété fixant pour l’année 1927 le salaire minimum des travailleurs indigénes 
dans la colonie du Tchad. Du 8 novembre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale 
francaise, 1927, No. 10, p. 357.) 

Arrété fixant pour l’année 1927 la composition de la ration des travailleurs 
indigénes. Du 8 novembre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1926, 
No. 10, p. 358.) 

Arrété fixant pour l’année 1927 le taux de rachat de la journée de prestation 
dans la colonie du Tchad. Du 15 novembre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale 
francaise, 1927, No. 4, p. 136.) 
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Arrété fixant le nombre de journées de prestations exigibles dans la colonie du 
Tchad pour l’année 1927. Du 15 novembre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale 
francaise, 1927, No. 4, p. 137.) 


Arrété fixant pour l’année 1927 le salaire minimum des travailleurs indigénes. 
Du 26 novembre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1927, No. 2, p. 59.) 


Arrété portant fixation du nombre de journées de travail exigibles des indi- 
genes astreints au régime des prestations, pour l’année 1927, dans la colonie du 
Moyen-Congo, et du prix de rachat. Du 1¢ décembre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équa- 
toriale francaise, 1927, No. 3, p. 94.) 


Arrété fixant les conditions du portage dans la colonie du Gabon et les salaires 
des porteurs. Du 6 décembre 1926. (J. O. de l’Afrique équatoriale francaise, 1927, 
No. 10, p. 352.) 


Martinique 


Arrété déterminant les formes des déclarations et du carnet prévus par |’ar- 
ticle 2 du décret du 19 juillet 1925, ayant pour objet la faculté d’adhésion a la 
législation des accidents du travail. No. 521. Du 14 mai 1926. (Arrétés relatifs 
aux accidents du travail, 1926, p. 2.) 


Arrété relatif aux statuts-types a insérer, pour |’exécution de l’article 6 du 
décret du 19 juillet 1925, sur la responsabilité des accidents du travail, dans les 
statuts des sociétés de secours mutuels qui se proposent de contracter avec les 
chefs d’entreprise dans les conditions spécifiées par ledit article. No. 522. Du 14 mai 
1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux accidents du travail, 1926, p. 20.) 


Arrété déterminant les conditions d’application du décret du 19 juillet 1925, 
en ce qui concerne l’alimentation du Fonds de prévoyance des blessés de la guerre 
victimes d’accidents du travail. No. 523. Du 14 mai 1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux 
accidents du travail, 1926, p. 22.) 


Arrété fixant pour les deux premiéres années d’application du décret du 19 juil- 
Jet 1925 sur la responsabilité des accidents du travail, la quotité des taxes alimen- 
tant le fonds spécial de garantie. No. 524. Du 14 mai 1926. (.\rrétés relatifs aux 
accidents du travail, 1926, p. 27.) 


Arrété réglant l’organisation et le fonctionnement du service du Fonds spécial 
de garantie. No. 525. Du 14 mai 1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux accidents du travail, 
1926, p. 28.) 

Arrété déterminant les garanties a fournir par Jes chefs d’entreprise aux victimes 
ou a leurs ayants-droit, pour étre exonérés du versement du capital représentant 
les pensions allouées aux victimes. No. 526. Du 14 mai 1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux 
accidents du travail, 1926, p. 35.) 


Arrété annuel fixant la quotité des taxes alimentant le Fonds des blessés de 
guerre. No. 527. Du 14 mai 1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux accidents du travail, 1926, 
p. 36.) 


Arrété annuel fixant la contribution a acquitter par les organismes d’assurances 
pour la constitution du Fonds des blessés de Guerre. No. 528. Du 14 mai 1926. 
(Arrétés relatifs aux accidents du travail, 1926, p. 37.) 


Arrété réglant l’organisation et le fonctionnement du service du Fonds de pré- 
voyance des blessés de la guerre, victimes d’accidents du travail. No. 529. Du 
14 mai 1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux accidents du travail, 1926, p. 38.) 


Arrété déterminant les conditions dans lesquelles sera fixé le salaire moyen des 
ouvriers agricoles. No. 530. Du 14 mai 1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux accidents du 
travail, 1926, p. 39.) 

Arrété déterminant la teneur des formules imprimées d’avis d’accident et fixant 
les conditions dans lesquelles ces avis doivent étre transmis 4 ]’Administration 
par les maires. No.-1051. Du 21 septembre 1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux accidents 
du travail, 1926, p. 40.) 


Arrété réglant la forme : 1° de la déclaration d’accident que doit faire le chef 
d’entreprise ; 2° récepissé de cette déclaration a établir par le Maire ; 3° du procés- 
verbal que doit dresser le Maire ; 4° du dépét du certificat médical ; 5° du récepissé 
de ce dépét a donner par Je Maire ; 6° de Ja transmission des piéces a Ja justice de 
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paix ; 7° de l’avis de l’accident 4 donner par le Maire au service de l’inspection du 
travail. No. 1052. Du 21 septembre 1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux accidents du tra- 
vail, 1926, p. 41.) 

Arrété fixant le tarif des frais médicaux et pharmaceutiques en matiére d’acci- 
dents du travail (art. 5 du décret du 19 juillet 1925). No. 1360. Du 3 décembre 
1926. (Arrétés relatifs aux accidents du travail, 1926, p. 42.) 


GERMANY 
Bremen 


Verordnung betr. Errichtung des Landesarbeitsamtes Bremen (Landesamt fiir 
Arbeitsvermittlung) auf Grund des Reichsarbeitsnachweisgesetzes vom 22. Juli 
1922 und Aufhebung der Verordnung, betr. Errichtung eines Landesarbeitsamtes, 
vom 29. Mai 1920. Vom 25. Juli 1926. (Gesetzbl. der Freien Hansestadt Bremen, 
1926, No. 37, p. 181.) 

Verordnung betreffend Sonntagsruhe im Barbier- und Friseurgewerbe in der 
Stadt Vegesack. Vom 25. Dezember 1926. (Gesetzbl. der Freien Hansestadt 


Bremen, 1926, No. 66, p. 404.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Northern Ireland 


Laws 

An Act to confirm and give effect to an agreement made between the Treasury 
of the United Kingdom and the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland with a 
view to assimilating the burdens on the Exchequers of the United Kingdom and 
Northern Ireland with respect to unemployment insurance, and for purposes 
connected therewith. (16 Geo. V, ch. 1.) Assented to 23 March 1926. (Public 
General Acts, 1926, p. 1.) 

An Act to prolong the time for the operation of section one of the Housing Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1923, as amended by subsequent enactments. (16 Geo. V, ch. 2.) 
Assented to 30 March 1925. (Public General Acts, 1926, p. 7.) 

An Act to make provision with respect to the administration of the public 
services transferred to the Government of Northern Ireland by virtue of the 
Ireland (Confirmation of Agreement) Act, 1925, and for purposes connected there- 
with. (16 Geo. V, ch. 4.) Assented to 30 March 1926. (Public General Acts, 1926, 
p. 9.) 
An Act to make provision for facilitating the working of Minerals, and for 
imposing restrictions on the working of Minerals required for the support of build- 
ings and works ; to amend the Law with respect to Mines ; and for purposes con- 
nected therewith. (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 9.) Assented to 1 June 1926. (Public Genera! 
Acts, 1926, p. 27.) 

An Act to enable the Pension Fund (Northern Ireland) established for the 
purposes of the National School Teachers (Ireland) Act, 1879, and certain other 
funds to be amalgamated and applied for the purposes of superannuation schemes 
for teachers, and to provide for the inclusion of further provisions in such schemes, 
and for purposes connected therewith. (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 16.) Assented to 1 June 
1926. (Public General Acts, 1926, p. 97.) 

* An Act to extend the periods of operation of section one and of sub-section 
(2) of section three of the Unemployment Insurance (No. 2) Act (Northern Ireland), 
1924, and of sub-section (1) of section four of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1925. (16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 18.) Assented to 1 June 192b. 
(Public General Acts, 1926, p. 108.) 

An Act to continue certain Expiring Laws as respects Northern Ireland. (16 
& 17 Geo. V, ch. 20.) Assented to 30 November 1926. (Public General Acts, 1926, 
p. 110.) 

An Act to prolong further the time for the operation of section one of the 
Housing Act (Northern Ireland), 1923, as amended by subsequent enactments. 
(16 & 17 Geo. V, ch. 23.) Assented to 30 November 1926. (Public General Acts, 


1926, p. 127.) 
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Orders 


Order made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under the Police, 
Factories, etc. (Miscellaneous Provisions) Act, 1916, revoking, in so far as they relate 
to Northern Ireland, the provisions concerning first aid in the Welfare Orders 
Nos. 1067 and 1489, in regard to blast furnaces, copper mills, iron mills, foundries 
and metal works and in regard to saw mills and factories in which articles of wood 
are manufactured, respectively. Dated 8 January 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 2, 
p. 167.) 

Regulations [Death Certificates, Requisition for] made by the Ministry of Labour 
for Northern Ireland under sub-section (3) of section 31 of the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 1925, and sub-section 
(2) of section 101 of the National Health Insurance Act, 1924. Dated 9 January 
1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 5, p. 292.) 

Regulations [Voluntary Contributors] made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee and the Ministry of Labour, acting jointly and in conjunction 
with the Ministry of Finance, under sections 13 (1), (2) and (5), 14 (5), 15 (5) and 
30 (1) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1925. Dated 11 January 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 6, p. 223.) 

Regulations [Workmen’s Compensation Valuation] made by the National 
Health Insurance Joint Committee and the Ministry of Labour, acting jointly and 
in conjunction with the Ministry of Finance, under the provision to section 25 of 
the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 
1925. Dated 30 January 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 27, p. 305.) 

Regulations made by the Ministry of Finance for Northern Ireland under 
section 3 (2) of the Superannuation Act (Northern Ireland), 1925. Dated 23 Febru- 
ary 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 23, p. 258.) 

Regulations made by the Ministry of Labour under section 17 of the Trade 
Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 32). Dated 18 March 
1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 35, p. 260.) 


Regulations made by the Ministry of Labour under section 17 of the Trade 
Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 and 14 Geo. V, ch. 32). Dated 23 March 
1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 36, p. 265.) 


Regulations [Deaths and Marriages, Notification of] made by the Registrar- 
General, under sub-section (1) of section 31 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old- 
Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 1925. Dated 1 April 1926. 
(S. R. & O., 1926, No. 29, p. 291.) 


Order [Teachers Order] made after consultation with the Ministry of Education 
for Northern Ireland, by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee and the 
Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland acting jointly under paragraph (h) of 
Part II of the First Schedule to the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 
15 Geo. V, ch. 38). Dated 16 April 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 114, p. 222. 


Order [Mercantile Marine] made by the National Health Insurance Joint Com- 
mittee and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland acting jointly under 
section 17 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1925 (15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 23), relating to seamen. Dated 
26 April 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 115, p. 298.) 


Regulations [Great Britain, Reciprocal Arrangements] made by the Ministry 
of Labour, in conjunction with the Ministry of Finance, under section 33 of the 
Widows, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 
1925. Dated 27 April 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 53, p. 296.) 

Order [Existing Widows and Orphans] made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, with the consent of the Ministry of Finance, under section 36 
of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ire- 
land), 1925. Dated 27 April 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 59, p. 294.) 

Regulations [Insurance Year] made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern 
Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, ch. 30). 
Dated 28 April 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 48, p. 283.) 
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Regulations [Return of Contributions] made by the Ministry of Labour for 
Northern Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 
1920 to 1925. Dated 7 May 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 49, p. 283.) 


Regulations [Approved Societies Returns] made by the National Health Insur- 
ance Joint Committee with the consent of the Ministry of Finance under section 38 
(8) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern 
Ireland), 1925. Dated 14 May 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 72, p. 286.) 


Regulations [Collection of Contributions] made by the Ministry of Labour for 
Northern Ireland under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. 
V, ch. 30). Dated 26 May 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 60, p. 268.) 


Regulations [Appropriation in Aid] made by the Ministry of Finance under 
Section 12 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1925. Dated 12 June 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 57, p. 285.) 


Special Order: (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Variation and Amend- 
ment). Dated 21 June 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 83, p. 270.) 


Regulations [Claims and Payments] made by the National Health Insurance 
Joint Committee, and the Ministry of Labour in conjunction with the Ministry of 
Finance under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act 
(Northern Ireland), 1925. Dated 29 July 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 105, p. 288.) 


Regulations made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee in con- 
junction with the Ministry of Finance under the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age 
Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 1925. Dated 23 August 1926. 
(S. R. & O., 1926, No. 98, p. 300.) 


Regulations [Dangerous and Unhealthy Industries. Grinding of Metals (Mis- 
cellaneous Industries).] made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under 
section 79 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22), forthe 
grinding or glazing of metals or processes incidental to the oo, of metals, 
or the cleaning of castings. Dated 30 August 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 88, 
p. 177.) 


Regulations made by the Ministry of Labour under section 18 of the Trade 
Boards Act (Northern Ireland), 1923 (13 & 14 Geo. V, ch. 32). Dated 1 October 
1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 106, p. 264.) 


Regulations [Service Dependants’ Pensions] made by the National Health 
Insurance Joint Committee, after consultation with the Admiralty, the Army 
Council, the Air Council, and the Minister of Pensions, and in conjunction with 
the Ministry of Finance under provision (1) to subsection (1) of section 24 of the 
Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act (Northern Ireland), 
1925. Dated 11 October 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 108, p. 302.) ; 


Regulations [Dangerous and Unhealthy Industries. Dock Regulations.] made 
by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under section 79 of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22), in respect of the processes of load- 
ing, unloading, moving and handling goods in, on, or at any dock, wharf or quay, 
and the processes of loading, unloading and coaling any ship in any dock, harbour 
or canal. Dated 28 October 1926. (S. R. & O., 1925, No. 107, p. 168.) 


Regulations [Deposit Contributors Amendment. Regulations] made by the 
National Health Insurance Joint Committee, and by the Ministry of Labour for 
Northern Ireland acting jointly under the National Health Insurance Acts (North- 
ern Ireland), 1924 and 1926. Dated 2 November 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 110, 
p. 217.) 

Regulations [Dangerous and Unhealthy Industries. Building Regulations.] 
made by the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland under section 79 of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. VII, ch. 22), in respect of certain building 
operations. Dated 10 November 1926. (S. R. & O., 1926, No. 116, p. 168.) 


IRISH FREE STATE 


* Acht chun na hAchtanna um Arachas Diomhaointis, 1920 go 1924 do leasu 
agus chun cricheanna a bhaineas leis sin. Uimhir 21 de 1926. 18 Meitheamh 1926. 
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An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1920 to 1924, and for 
purposes connected therewith. No. 21 of 1926. Dated 18 June 1926. 

(Public General Acts of Irish Free State, 1926, p. 224.) 

Acht chun socru nios fearr do dhéanamh chun cuiteamh d’ioc le hoifigigh agus 
le seirbhisigh chuideachtana bothair iarainn a chailleann a bhfostaiocht no da 
rainionn cailliuint eile no cruadhtan de dheascaigh an chonasotha agus an togaint- 
isteach a dineadh ar chuideachtana bothair iarainn le hAcht na mBothar Iarainn, 
1924, no fé, agus chun leasu do dhéanamh chun na criche sin ar an Triu Sceideal 
a ghabhann leis an Acht sun. Uimbhir 25 de 1926. 25 Meitheamh 1926. 

An Act to make better provision for the compensation of officers and servants 
of railway companies who lose their employment or suffer other loss or hardship 
in consequence of the amalgamation and absorption of railway companies, effected 
by or under the Railways Act, 1924, and for that purpose to amend the Third 
Schedule to that Act. No. 25 of 1926. Dated 25 June 1926. 

(Public General Acts of Irish Free State, 1926, p. 256.) 

Acht chum Comhar-Arachas ag Udarais Aitiula d’udaru agus chun socruithe 
airithe do dhéanamh ina choir sin. Uimhir 34 de 1926. 17 Iul 1926. 

An Act to authorise mutual assurance by local authorities, and to make certain 
provisions therefor. No. 34 of 1926. Dated 17 July 1926. 

(Public General Acts of Irish Free State, 1926, p. 396.) 


PARAGUAY 


Ley N. 822 sobre creacién, fomento y conservacién de la pequena propiedad 
agropecuaria. 17 de Julio de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 1256, p. 2.) ' 

[Act No. 822 respecting the creation, development, and maintenance of agri- 
cultural and cattle-rearing smallholdings. Dated 17 July 1926.] 

Ley N. 832: Por la que se reorganiza la Oficina de Tierras y Colonias. 30 de 
Julio de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 1259, p. 8.) 

{Act No. 832 to reorganise the Lands and Colonisation Office. Dated 30 July 
1926.] 
Ley N. 842, que sustituye la de jubilaciones y pensiones de empleados ferro- 


viarios N. 641. 26 de Agosto de 1926. (Diario Oficial, 1926, No. 1264, p. 2.) 
[Act No. 842 to supersede Act No. 641 (of 28 July 1924) respecting railway- 


men’s superannuation allowances and pensions. Dated 26 August 1926.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Angola 

Portaria Provincial no. 41: Aprova e manda por em execu¢ao o Regulamento 
para a pesca da baleia nos mares de Angola. 26 de Abril de 1926. (Boletim Official 
de Angola, 1926, No. 14, p. 225; Erratum: No. 18, p. 163.) 

{Provincial Order No. 41 to approve and put into operation the Regulations 
for whaling in Angola waters. Dated 26 April 1926.] 

Decreto no. 11994: Regula a cultura do algodao nas colonias. 28 de Julho 

de aap (Boletim Official de Angola, 1926, No. 33, p. 380; Erratum: No. 35, 
p. , 
— No. 11994 to regulate cotton growing in the colonies. Dated 28 July 
Decreto no. 12110: Extingue o Conselho Colonial a cria junto do Ministerio 
das Colonias o Conselho Superior das Colonias — Regula a sua constitui¢&o, atri- 
bui¢ées e funcionamento. 13 de Agosto de 1926. (Boletim Official de Angola, 1926, 
No. 35, p. 411.) 

[Decree No. 12110 to abolish the Colonial Council and to establish the Superior 
Colonial Council in the Colonial Ministry : regulations for its composition, powers 
and activities. Dated 13 August 1926.] 

Decreto no. 12421: Aprova as bases organicas da administragdo colonial. 
2 de Outoubro de 1926. (Boletim Official de Angola, 1926, No. 43, p. 567.) 

[Decree No. 12421 to approve the organisation of colonial administration. 
Dated 2 October 1926.] 

Decreto no. 12499: Promulga a Carta Organica da Colonia de Angola. 4 de 
Outoubro de 1926. (Boletim Official de Angola, 1926, No. 48, p. 621.) 
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[Decree No. 12499: publication of the Constitution of the Colony of Angola. 
Dated 4 October 1926.] 

Diploma Legislativo do Alto Comissariado no. 452: Cria um fundo especial, 
denominado ‘‘ Fundo de Assisténcia aos Indigenas ’’, destinado a custear diversas 
despesas de assisténcia a colonizacao indigena e que sera administrado por uma 
Comissao presidida pelo Alto Comissario da Republica ou pelo Governador Geral, 
com as atribuicées definidas por éste diploma. 20 de Novembro de 1926. (Boletim 
Official de Angola, 1926, No. 44, p. 604.) 

[Legislative Instruction of the High Commissariat No. 452 to create a special 
Fund entitled Natives Relief Fund to cover various expenses for native relief 
and land settlement and to be administered by a Committee which shall have the 
powers conferred by these Instructions and of which the High Commissioner of 
the Republic or the Governor General shall be Chairman. Dated 20 November 
1926.] 

Portaria no. 4553: Determina que tédas as companhias que tenham mas 
provincias ultramarinas quaisquer exploracaées industrias, comerciais ou agricolas 
procurem empregar, de preferéncia, pessoal portugués, concorrendo assim para a 
expansdo nacional nas colonias portuguesas. 16 de Decembre de 1926. (Boletim 
Official de Angola, 1926, No. 6, p. 84.) 

[Order No. 4553 to provide that all companies which have industrial, commer- 
cial, or agricultural establishments in oversea provinces shall employ in preference 
Portuguese nationals in order thereby to promote national development in the 
Portuguese colonies. Dated 16 December 1926.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Cameroon 


* Arrété portant réorganisation du régime des prestations au Cameroun. 
Du 9 mars 1927. (J. O. des territoires du Cameroun, 1927, No. 165, p. 186.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth 


Regulations under the Navigation Act, 1912-1926. Navigation (Compass) 
Regulations. Dated 3 May 1927. (C. S. R., 1927, No. 39.) 


New South Wales 


An Act to provide for the registration of electricians; to amend the consti- 
tution of the Electrical Contractors Licensing Board; to amend the Electrical 
Contractors Licensing Act, 1924, and certain other Acts ; and for purposes connected 
therewith. Assented to 29 January 1927. No. 5 of 1927. 


* An Act to make further provision for the supervision and regulation of 
factories, bake-houses, laundries, dye works, shops, and other industrial establish- 
ments; to provide for the annual registration of factories; to provide for the 
limitation in certain cases of the hours of working in factories; to provide for 
and regulate the marking of furniture manufactured in or imported into New South 
Wales ; to amend the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, and certain other Acts; 
and for purposes connected therewith. Assented to 17 February 1927. No. 12 of 
1927. 

An Act to authorise and enable the Colonial Treasurer to carry on the business 
of insurance of liability under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926, and 
under certain other Acts or at Common Law in respect of injuries to workers ; 
and to carry on certain other insurance business and to continue to carry on the 
insurance of risks and liabilities as were heretofore insured by him through the 
agency of the Treasury Insurance Branch: to validate certain contracts of insur- 
ance effected through that agency; to indemnify the Colonial Treasurer and all 
officers of the Treasury in respect of any payments made out of certain accounts 
in Special Deposits Account in connection with insurance; and for purposes 
connected therewith Assented to 17 February 1927. No. 18 of 1927. 
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* An Act to amend the law with respect to the declaration of living wages ; 
to amend the Industrial Arbitration Act, 1912, as amended by subsequent Acts, 
and the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1926 ; and for purposes connected 
therewith. Assented to 11 April 1927. No. 38 of 1927. 


Territory for the Seat of Government 
Ordinance relating to bank holidays. No. 8 of 1927. Dated 3 May 1927. (Com- 
monwealth of Australia Gazette, 1927, No. 41, p. 852.) 


AUSTRIA 

Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 4. Mai 1927, 
betreffend die Kundmachung der gesetzlichen Vorschriften iiber die staatliche 
Entschaédigung der Kriegsinvaliden, -witwen und -waisen (Invalidenentschadi- 
gungsgesetz). (Bundesgesetzblatt, 1927, 41. Stiick, No. 161, p. 693.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 21. Juni 1927, 
betreffend die Aufwertung von Renten nach dem Gesetze, betreflend die Unfall- 
versicherung der Arbeiter (Gesetz vom 28. Dezember 1887, R. G. Bl. Nr. 1 aus 
1888). (Bundesgesetzblatt, 1927, 49. Stiick, No. 188, p. 762.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 24. Juni 1927 
iiber den Sitz der Versicherungskassen fiir Angestellte. (I. Durchfiihrungsverord- 
nung zum Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz). (Bundesgesetzblatt, 1927, 50. Stick, 
No. 189, p. 769.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 24. Juni 1927 
iiber die erste Anmeldung der nach dem Bundesgesetze vom 29. Dezember, B. G. 
Bl. Nr. 388 (Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz), versicherungspflichtigen Angestell- 
ten (II. Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz). (Bun- 
desgesetzblatt, 1927, 50. Stiick, No. 190, p. 769.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen mit 
den beteiligten Bundesministerien vom 24. Juni 1927 tiber die Bewertung der 
Sachbeziige, die Gehaltslisten und Beitragsabfuhranzeigen in der Angestelltenver- 
sicherung (III. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz). 
(Bundesgesetzblatt, 1927, 50. Stiick, No. 191, p. 770.) 


BELGIUM 

* Arrété royal du 23 mai 1927 concernant: Loi du 14 juin 1921 (art. 6). — 
Arrété royal concernant les industries ou branches d’industrie dans lesquelles 
le temps nécessaire 4 ]’exécution du travail ne peut étre, en raison de sa nature, 
déterminé d’une maniére précise. — Industrie du livre. (Moniteur belge, 1927, 
No. 145, p. 2463.) 

Arrété royal du 27 mai 1927 concernant : Loi du 17 juillet 1905 sur le repos du 
dimanche. — Arrété royal supprimant la faculté d’occuper au travail le dimanche 
matin le personnel des salons de coiffure de Charleroi, Chatelet, Chatelineau, Cou!l- 
let, Dampremy, Gilly, Gosselies, Jumet, Lodelinsart, Marchienne-au-Pont, Mar- 
cinelle, Monceau-sur-Sambre, Montignies-le-Tilleul, Montignies-sur-Sambre, Mont- 
sur-Marchienne, Ransart, Roux. (Moniteur belge, 1927, No. 147-148, p. 2481.) 

* Arrété du 22 juin 1927 concernant: Loi du 14 juin 1921. — Article 1°. ~ 
Extension aux entreprises commerciales. — Patisseries. (Moniteur belge, 1927, 
No. 174, p. 2922.) 

Arrété royal du 24 juin 1927 concernant : Repos du dimanche. — Magasins de 
détail et coiffeurs d’Ostende, !slankenberghe, Heyst, Westende, Middelkerke, 
Clemskerke, Wenduyne, Knocke, La Panne et Spa. — Autorisations accordées par 
application de l'article 7 de la loi du 17 juillet 1905. (Moniteur belge, 1927, No. 178- 
179, p. 2987.) 

* Arrété royal du 27 juin 1927 concernant : Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la 
journée de huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. —- Industries sou- 
mises a V’influence des saisons (art. 5). (Moniteur belge, 1927, No. 181, p. 3016.) 


BULGARIA 
Act to prolong the operation of the Act of 10 March 1909 respecting the 
encouragement of home industry and the supplementary Act of 14 April 1915. 
Dated 30 March 1927. (Drj. Vest., 1927, No. 1.) 
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* Act to amend and supplement section 3 of the Act respecting the develop- 
ment of the railway system and the ports. Ukase No. 4. [Compulsory labour 
service.] Dated 7 April 1927. (Drj. Vest., 1927, No. 18, p. 1.) 

Act to amend and supplement the Act respecting agricultural holdings. Ukase 
No. 29. Dated 13 May 1927. (Drj. Vest., 1927, No. 38, p. 1.) 

Regulations respecting transport free of charge or at reduced rates on Bulgarian 
state railways and ships for disabled ex-service men, in pursuance of the Act to 
amend and supplement section 3, paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of the Act respecting the 
relief of disabled ex-service men. Dated 16 April 1927. (Drj. Vest., 1927, No. 22, 


p. 2.) 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Viladni narizeni ze dne 5. brezna 1927 o uprave platovych a nekterych sluzeb- 
nich pomeru zamestnancu ceskoslovenskych statnich drah. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, 
Castka 9, No. 15, p. 49.) 

[Government Order respecting the regulation‘ of salaries and certain conditions 
of service of persons employed on the Czechoslovak state railways. Dated 5 March 
1927.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 12. brezna 1927, kterym se provadi zakon o uprave 
pomeru druzstev Podkarpatské Rusi. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, Castka 13, No. 20, p. 127.) 

[Government Order under the Act to regulate the position of co-operative 
societies in Ruthenia. Dated 12 March 1927.] 

* Zakon ze dne 7. dubna 1927 o stavebnim ruchu. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, Castka 24, 
No. 44, p. 368.) 

{Act respecting building. Dated 7 April 1927.] 

Viadni narizeni ze dne 28. dubna 1927 o rozhodcich soudech pro nemocenské 
pojisteni verejnych zamestnancu. (Sb. z. a n., 1927, Castka 25, No. 46, p. 400.) 

[Government Order respecting the arbitration courts for public employees’ 
sickness insurance. Dated 28 April 1927.] 


FRANCE 


Loi portant ratification du décret du 25 novembre 1925 modifiant certaines 
dispositions du code des assurances sociales du 19 juillet 1911 relatives a l’assurance- 
vieillesse. Du 18 juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 144, p. 6394.) 

Loi concernant le régime des retraites du personnel de |’ Imprimerie nationale. 
Du 29 juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 151, p. 6690.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 22 aodt 1923 portant réglement d’administration 
publique pour |’exécution de l’article 11, paragraphe 2, de la loi du 15 décembre 
1922, modifiée par la loi du 30 avril 1926, étendant aux exploitations agricoles 
la législation sur les accidents du travail. Du 1° juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 131, 
p. 5867.) 

Décret fixant pour l’année 1928 le montant des taxes 4 percevoir pour I’ali- 
mentation du fonds de garantie prévu par l’article 24 de la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur 
les accidents du travail et du fonds de prévoyance des blessés de la guerre victimes 
d’accidents du travail. Du 1¢ juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 133, p. 5922.) 

Décret maintenant pour l’année 1928 les taxes fixées par l’article 1° de la 
loi du 30 juin 1924 et destinées a faire face au payement des allocations temporaires 
instituées par la loi du 15 juillet 1922 en faveur de certaines catégories de bénéfi- 
ciaires de rentes au titre de la loi du 9 avrii 1898 sur les accidents du travail. Du 
1¢ juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 133, p. 5922.) 

Arrété modifiant divers arrétés qui ont déterminé, pour les marchés de travaux 
publics a exécuter dans les départements du Gers, de la Haute-Marne, de la Haute- 
Sadéne et de la Dordogne, les conditions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre 
agréées, les caisses de compensation ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs 
d’entreprises en vue du service des allocations familiales. Du 2 juin 1927. (J. O., 
1927, No. 131, p. 5869.) 

Décret relatif a l’interdiction de la vente de l’alcool aux indigénes dans les 
territoires du gouvernement général de |’Afrique équatoriale frangaise. Du 18 juin 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 145, p. 6447.) 
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Arrété modifiant l’arrété du 20 novembre 1925 relatif aux conditions auxquelles 
doivent satisfaire, dans le département du Nord, pour étre agréées, en exécution 
des décrets du 13 juillet 1923, les caisses de compensation ou autres institutions 
constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des allocations familiales. 
Du 20 juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 144, p. 6399.) 

Décret fixant le taux d’intérét applicable au calcul des tarifs d’aprés lesquels 
sera fixé le montant de la rente viagére 4 servir aux assurés de la section spéciale 
ouverte dans les écritures de la caisse nationale des retraites pour la vieillesse 
en application de l’article 14 de la loi du 5 avril 1910 sur les retraites ouvriéres 
et paysannes. Du 21 juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 157, p. 6994.) 

Arrété modifiant des arrétés qui ont déterminé, pour les marchés de travaux 
publics 4 exécuter dans divers départements, les conditions auxquelles doivent 
satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation ou autres institutions 
constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des allocations familiales. 
Du 28 juin 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 151, p. 6708.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 
French Equatorial Afriea 


* Arrété fixant les conditions du portage dans la colonie du Moyen-Congo et 
les salaires des porteurs. Du 18 mars 1927. (J. O. de l'Afrique équatoriale fran- 
caise, 1927, No. 8, p. 282.) 


Morocco 


* Arrété viziriel du 10 mai 1927 (8 kaada 1345) déterminant les tolérances et 
exceptions prévues par les articles 8, 12, 13 et 15 du dahir du 13 juillet 1926 (2 ma- 
horrem 1345), pour le travail de nuit des femmes et des enfants. (Bulletin officiel, 
1927, No. 763, p. 1243.) 


GERMANY 
Laws 


* Gesetz iiber Leistungen und Beitrige in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 
8. April 1927. (R. Arb. Bl., I, 1927, No. 14, p. 155.) 

Gesetz iiber die Erlaubnispflicht fir die Herstellung von Ziindhélzern. Vom 
28. Mai 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 1927, No. 22, p. 123.) 

Zweites Gesetz zur Abianderung des Gesetzes uber die Bereitstellung von 
Kredit zur Férderung des Kleinwohnungsbaues. Vom 2 Juni 1927. (R. G. BL, 
I, 1927, No. 22, p. 125.) 


Orders 

Verordnung iiber die Ausfiihrung von Anstreicherarbeiten in Schiffsrdumen. 
Vom 12. Mai 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 1927, No. 20, p. 117.) 

Bekanntmachung der neuen Fassung des Gesetzes iiber die Bereitstellung von 
Kredit zur Férderung des Kleinwohnungsbaues. Vom 2. Juni 1927. (R. G. BL, 
I, 1927, No. 22, p. 126.) 

Ausfihrungsbestimmungen zu den §§ 13, 52 des Wehrmachtversorgungsgesetzes 
vom 19. September 1925. Vom 29. Marz 1927. (R. Arb. Bl., I, 1927, No. 14, p. 156.) 

? 


Prussia 
Gesetz tiber die Heranziehung Hilfsbedirftiger bei der Durchfihrung der 
éffentlichen Fiirsorge. Vom 29. Marz 1927. (R. Arb. BIL., I, 1927, No. 16, p. 195.) 
Erlass des Ministers fiir Volkswohlfahrt und des Ministers far Handel und Ge- 
werbe vom 28. Januar 1927 Nr. I M II 126 M.f.V., I11 840 M.f.H., betr. Durch- 
fihrung der Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit in Krankenpflegeanstalten. (R. Arb. 
BL, I, 1927, No. 16, p. 194.) 


GREECE 
Decree respecting the application of Sunday rest in rotation to restaurants, 
etc. in the town of Carditsi. Dated 13 January 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 9, 
p. 61.) 
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Decree respecting the composition of the Advisory Labour Council in 1927. 
Dated 25 January 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 17, p. 123.) 

Decree to extend to the town of Calami the provisions of the Royal Decree 
of 14 September 1912 concerning the regulation of hours of work in bakeries. 
Dated 10 February 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, No. 26, p. 185.) 


ICELAND 


* Lég um idnadarnam. 31. mai 1927. (Stjérnartidindi, 1927, No. 11, p. 9.) 
[Act respecting apprenticeship. Dated 31 May 1927.] 


LATVIA 


Likums par tirdzniecibas kugu administrativo personalu. 1927. g. 7. marta. 
(Lik., 1927, 5. burtnica, No. 39, p. 210.) 

[Act respecting the administrative staff of merchant vessels. Dated 7 March 
1927.] 

Likums par Arvalstnieku iecelosanu, izcelosanu un uzturésanos Latvija 1927. 
g. 7. marta. (Lik., 1927, 6. burtnica, No. 41, p. 219.) 

{Act respecting entry, departure, and sojourn of aliens in Latvia. Dated 7 March 
1926.] 

Pargrozijumi likuma par arzemju pasém. 1927. g. 7. marta. (Lik., 1927, 6. burt- 
nica, No. 42, p. 220.) 

{Amendments of the Act respecting passports for foreign countries. Dated 
7 March 1927.] 


LITHUANIA 


Viesuju darbu lésu gavimo ir naudojimo taisykliu pakeitimas. Nr. 1611. 
(Vyriausybes Zinios, 1927 m. balandzio m. 7 d, No. 248, p. 4.) 
[Amendment No. 1611 of the rules respecting the grant and utilisation of funds 


for public works. (Unemployment relief.) (No date.)] 

Zemes reformas istatymui vykdytiinstrukcijos pakeitimas. Nr. 1612. (Vyriau- 
sybes Zinios, 1927 m. balandzio m. 7 d, No. 248, p. 4.) 

[Amendment No. 1612 of the Administrative Regulations under the Agrarian 
Reform Act. (No date.)] 

Zemes reformos istatymo § 65 vykdymo taisykliu pakeitimas. Nr. 1613. 
(Vyriausybes Zinios, 1927 m. baldzio m. 7 d, No. 248, p. 4.) 

[Amendment No. 1613 of the Administrative Regulations under section 65 
of the Agrarian Reform Act. (No date.)] 


NETHERLANDS 


* Wet van den 30sten April 1927, tot vorbehoud der bevoegheid tot toetreding 
tot het ontwerp-verdrag van Washington betreffende de werkloosheid. (Staats- 
blad, 1927, No. 126.) 

[Act reserving to the Crown the right to adhere to the Washington Draft Con- 
vention respecting unemployment. Dated 30 April 1927.] 

* Wet van den 13den Mei 1927, tot wijziging der Land- en Tuinbouwongeval- 
lenwet 1922. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 157.) 

[Act to amend the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922. Dated 
13 May 1927.] 


POLAND 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Komunikacij z dnia 3 lutego 1927 r wydane w poro- 
zumieniu z Ministrami: Skarbu oraz Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w sprawie wyko- 
nania rozpurzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 3 wrzesnia 1926 r. 0 
zaopatrzeniu emerytalnem nicetatowych pracownikow polskich kolei panstwowych 
io zaopatrzeniu pozostalych po nich wdow i sierot, oraz 0 odskodowaniu za nie- 
szezesliwe wypadki. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 26, poz. 201. p. 257.) 
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{Order of the Minister of Communications issued in agreement with the Minis- 
ters of Finance, Labour and Social Welfare respecting the administration of the 
Order of the President of the Republic of 3 September 1926 respecting the pensions 
of State Railway employees who are not entered on the permanent staff lists and of 
the widows and orphans of such employees and respecting accident compensation 
for such persons. Dated 3 February 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 17 marca 1927 r. 0 wy- 
dzielaniu z administradji panstwowej przedsiebiorstw panstwowych, przemyslo- 
wych, handlowych i gorniczych oraz o ich komerchalizacji. (Dziennik Ustaw, 
1927, No. 25, poz. 195, p. 245.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic to provide that the state industrial, 
commercial and mining undertakings may be removed from state administration 
and converted into private undertakings. Dated 17 March 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Wyznan Religijnych i Oswiecenia Publicznego, z 
dnia 24 marca 1927 r. o przekazaniu niektorych czynnosci nadzoru nad szkolnict- 
wem zawodowem. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 29, poz. 252, p. 311.) 

{Order of the Minister of Religion and Public Instruction respecting the allo- 
cation of certain duties to the trade school inspection department. Dated 24 March 
1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 31 marca 1927 r. wsprawie 
zmiany niektorych postanowien ustawy z dnia 17 lutego 1922 r. o panstwowej 
slusbie cywilnej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 31, poz. 255, p. 378.) 

[Order to amend certain provisions of the Act of 17 February 1922 respecting 
the civil service. Dated 31 March 1927.] 

Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 2 maja 1927 r. w 
sprawie zmiany zakresu tertytorjalnego dzialalnosci okregowych urzedow ubez- 
pieczen z siedziba w Warszawie i Lwowie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 42, poz. 378, 
p. 528.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare to alter the territorial 
jurisdiction of the district insurance offices with headquarters in Warsaw and 
Lwow. Dated 2 May 1927.] 


Silesia 


Ustawa z dnia 9. marca 1927 roku o organizacji Zakladu Ubezpieczen Spolecz- 
nych Wojewodztwa Slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1927, No. 7, poz. 15, 
p. 23.) 

[Act respecting the organisation of social insurance in the province of Silesia. 
Dated 9 March 1927.] 


PORTUGAL 


* Decreto no. 13564: Promulga varias dispoicées relativas a espectaculos ou 
divertimentos publicos. 6 de Maio de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 92, 
p. 689.) 

[Decree No. 13564 to promulgate certain provisions respecting theatres or public 
entertainments. Dated 6 May 1927.] 

* Decreto no. 13642: Reune num so diploma todas as disposicées regulamen- 
tares sObre lavra de pedreiras. 7 de Maio de 1927. (Diario do Géverno, 1927, 
No. 103, p. 789.) 

[Decree No. 13642 to consolidate all provisions relating to the regulation of 
work in quarries. Dated 7 May 1927.] 

Decreto no. 13587: Introduz algumas alteracées no decreto no. 13351 (Bases 
para o futuro regime dos tabacos). 11 de Maio de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, 
No. 96, p. 725; Erratum: No. 99, p. 758.) 

[Decree No. 13587 to amend in certain respects Act No. 13351 (basis for future 
organisation of tobacco industry). Dated 11 May 1927.] 

Decreto no. 13591 : Regulamenta o decreto no. 13587 (Bases para o futuro regime 
dos tabacos). 12 de Mayo de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 97, p. 736.) 

[Decree No. 13591: Administrative Regulations under Decree No. 13587 (basis 
for future organisation of tobacco industry). Dated 12 May 1927.] 
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RUMANIA 
Laws 


Lege pentru infiintarea si functionarea Asociatiei pentru prevederea sociala 
si ingrijirea comerciantilor si industriasilor din Romania. 30 Aprilie 1927. (Moni- 
torul Oficial, 1927, No. 95, p. 6044.) 

[Act to create and organise an association for social welfare and relief for 
persons engaged in industry and commerce in Rumania. Dated 30 April 1927.] 


Lege pentru modificarea legii pentru infiintarea Oficiului National al invali- 
zilor, orfanilor si vaduvelor de rasboi din 14 Aprilie 1922 si a unor articole din legea 
pentru organizarea Ministerului Sanataii si Ocrotirilor Sociale din 23 Martie 1926. 
4 Mai 1927. (Monitorul Oficial, 1927, No. 97, p. 6189.) 

[Act to amend the Acts of 14 April 1922 respecting the establishment of a 
national office for disabled ex-service men, widows, and orphans and certain sec- 
tions of the Act of 23 May 1926 respecting the organisation of the Ministry of Health 
and Social Welfare. Dated 4 May 1927.] 


Lege pentru organizarea si exploatarea pescariilor. 12 Mai 1927. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1927, No. 104, p. 6712.) 
[Act respecting the organisation of the fishing industry. Dated 12 May 1927.] 


Orders 


Decret : se aproba regulament pentru aplicarea legii casei de credit si ajutor 
pendinte de ministerul sanatatii si ocrotirilor sociale. 23 Martie 1927. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1927, No. 116, p. 7319.) 

[Decree to approve the Administrative Regulations under the Act respecting 
the credit and relief fund for the staff of the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare. 
Dated 23 March 1927.] 


Decret : se aproba reglamentul Legei pentru organizarea si exploatarea C.F.R. 
(Lege publicata in Monitorul Oficial No. 25 din 4 Februarie 1927). 18 Mai 1927. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1927, No. 120, p. 7576.) 

[Decree to approve the regulations under the Act respecting the organisation 
and working of Rumanian railways. Dated 18 May 1927.] 

Decret: se aproba regulamentul cooperativei C.F.R. pentru construciuni de 
locuinte. 19 Mai 1927. (Monitorul Oficial, 1927, No. 117, p. 7374.) 

[Decree to approve the regulations for the Housing Co-operative Society of 
the Rumanian railways. Dated 19 May 1927.] 


SPAIN 


Real decreto creando en este Ministerio un Patronato de la Universidad Indus- 
trial de Madrid. 6 de Mayo de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 134, p. 1052.) 

[Royal Decree to establish an Advisory Board for the Madrid Industrial Univer- 
sity, attached to the Ministry of Labour, Commerce, and Industry. Dated 6 May 
1927.] . 


Real orden dictando Jas reglas, que se insertan, para e] desenvolvimiento, 
aplicacién y exacto cumplimiento del Real decreto de 7 de Enero del afio actual, 
relativas a Comités paritarios permanentes de ferrocarriles. 25 de Mayo de 1927. 
(Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 148, p. 1287.) 

[Royal Order issuing rules for the administration and observance of the Royal 
Decree of 7 January 1927, in so far as regards the permanent joint committees for 
the railways. Dated 25 May 1927.] 


Real orden disponiendo que el Reglamento de 6 de Abril 1927, creando la Aso- 
ciacién Nacional Mutua del riesgo maritimo de las ambarcaciones de las listas 
tercera y cuarta, no empiece a regir hasta el dia 1° de Julio 1927. 25 de Mayo de 
1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 158, p. 1476.) 

[Royal Order to provide that the Regulations of 6 April 1927 instituting the 
National Mutual Association for insurance against maritime risks of vessels of 
the third and fourth lists shall not come into force until 1 July 1927. Dated 25 May 
1927.] 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Government Notice No. 537: under section twenty-three of the Native Labour 
Regulation Act, 1911 (Act No. 15 of 1911), to repeal with effect from and after the 
ist day of April, 1927, the special regulations for the Province of the Orange Free 
State contained in Part II of Schedule I to Government Notice No. 1988 0f 1911 
as amended by Government Notices Nos. 1084 of 1913 and 525 of 1913 and substi- 
tute therefor the following new regulations. Dated 25 March 1927. (Union of 
South Africa Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LX VII, No. 1617, p. 554.) 


Government Notice No. 524 to approve, in terms of section nineteen of the 
Apprenticeship Act, 1922 (Act No. 26 of 1922), of the withdrawal of Government 
Notice No. 267 of 18 February 1927, and of the amendment of the regulations 
published under the provisions of section nineteen of the Apprenticeship Act, and 
contained in Government Notice No. 499 of 21 March 1923, No. 1484 of 28 August 
1925, and No. 2251 of 14 December 1925, by the addition of the following words 
to each notice, with effect from the date of the publication of this Notice: ‘* Any 
employer who fails to comply with the provisions of these regulations shall be 
guilty of an offence’. Dated 25 March 1927. (Union of South Africa Government 
Gazette, 1927, Vol. LX VII, No. 1617, p. 567.) 


Government Notice No. 523 in terms of section four of the Railways and Har- 
bours Regulation, Control, and Management Act, 1916, to approve cancellations, 
amendment, and addition to the Regulations for the Harbours of the Union of 
South Africa and South-West Africa. Dated 25 March 1927. (Union of South Africa 
Government Gazette, 1927, Vol. LX VII, No. 1617, p. 592.) 
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INTERNATIONAL POBLICATIONS 


International Labour Offiee. _ Industrial Relations in the United States. By 
H. B. But ier, C.B. Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), No. 27. 
Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King, 1927. 135 pp. 2s. 6d. ; 
60 cents. 

This study is entended to give a concise and impartial view of the relations 
between employers and employed in the United States. The facts stated are 
derived not only from documentary sources, a list of which is given in the appendix, 
but also from information furnished by employers, managers of big establishments, 
engineers and labour leaders, during the author’s visit to North America in the 
autumn of 1926. As a necessary preliminary to his description of the relations 
between employers and employed, Mr. Butler gives a broad outline of the general 
setting of American industry, indicating the influence of various factors : the size 
of the United States and its constitution, the mixed character of its population 
the psychological and social atmosphere peculiar to a new country. He empha- 
sises the divergence between American conditions and those obtaining in European 
countries. He then deals in turn with economic conditions, American trade unions 
(their structure, policy, activities and strength), employers’ organisations and 
policies, ‘‘ personnel management ”’, employee representation, and co-operation 
between employers and trade unions. In a concluding chapter he considers and 
criticises some experiments in collaboration between capital and labour and ana- 
lyses the significance of the modern movement in industrial relationships in the 
United States. 


Minimum Wage-fixing Machinery. An International Study of Legislation 
and Practice. Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours of Work), No. 17. 
Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King, 1927. 155 pp. 2s. 6d. ; 
60 cents. 

Attention was drawn in the June issue of the International Labour Review 
to the Report and Draft Questionnaire on minimum wage-fixing machinery 
published by the Office. The study of the legislation and practice existing in the 
different countries, although necessarily confined to those aspects of the problem 
which the Conference was called upon to consider at its Tenth Session, seemed to be 
of sufficient importance, apart from the draft questionnaire to which it formed 
an introduction, to justify its inclusion in the series of ‘‘ Studies and Reports ”’. 

In this new edition a few alterations of detail have been made and a supplement 
added, giving information as to the legislation of certain countries which were 
omitted, for lack of data, from the report submitted to the Conference. The 
study is also published in French and in German. 


Conférence sanitaire internationale de Paris, 10 mai-21 juin 1926. Procés-verbauz. 
Paris, Ministére des Affaires étrangéres, 1927. 600 pp. 

Proceedings of the International Conference on Health and Sanitation held at 
Paris, 10 May-21 June 1926. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. Report on Activities during the 
Years 1924, 1925 and 1926. Submitted to the Fourth Ordinary Congress, Paris 
August 1927. Amsterdam, 1927. 158 pp. 

This report was the subject of a note in Industrial and Labour Information: 
Vol. XXII, No. 16, 18 July 1927. 

Internationale Union der Organisationen der Arbeiter und Arbeiterinnen der 
Lebens- und Genussmittelindustrie. Profokolle der internationalen Kongresse der 
Backereiarbeiter am 19. September 1925 in Kopenhagen und am 10. Oktober 1926 
in Diisseldorf. Zurich. 47 pp. 
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Proceedings of the international congress of workers in the food and drink 
trades held at Copenhagen, 19 September 1925, and at§Diisseldorf, 10October 


1926. 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA . 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Public Actuary’s Office. The Ninth Report of the Public Actuary}relating to 
Friendly Societies in South Australia. Report for the Quinquennial Period 1920- 
1924 ; together with the Seventh Valuations of all Registered Societies as at*31 Decem- 
ber 1924, Adelaide, 1927. 98 pp. 


CANADA 


Department of Immigration and Colonisation. Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
31 March 1926. Ottawa, 1927. 69 pp. 15 cents. 


ONTARIO 
Department of Labour. Seventh Annual Report 1926. Toronto, 1927. 65 pp. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, Report for 1926. Toronto, 1927. 72 pp. 


GERMANY 


Statistisehes Reichsamt. Die Krankenversicherung im Jahre 1924. Statistik des 
Deutschen Reichs, Band 331. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1926. 76 pp. 


Statistical report on health insurance in Germany during 1924. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Air Ministry. Report on the Health of the Royal Air Force for the Year 1925, 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. vir1 + 71 pp. 3s. 

After a general review of the health of the Royal Air Force at home and abroad 
during 1925, the report deals with miscellaneous questions including the medical 
examination of recruits and measures of hygiene and sanitation. A number of 
statistical tables and charts are included. 


Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Economic Situation of the Nether- 
lands East Indies, 1925-1926. By H. A. N. BLuett. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. 108 pp. 3s. 

The pages devoted to social questions draw attention to the exceptional extent 
of industrial unrest in Java during the period reviewed and give particulars on the 
cost of living, education, public health, the labour force on the East Coast of Suma- 
tra, and immigration and emigration figures for some of the islands for 1926. 
In the paragraph relating to labour legislation in the islands the report states that 
it is intended to increase the number of labour inspectors. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Fatique Researeh Board. Seventh Annual 
Report to 31 December 1926. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 28 pp. 9d. 

The report contains only a brief account of the activities of the Board for the 
year reviewed. Among the investigations carried out may be mentioned those 
into hours of labour, accident causation, design of machinery, the physiology of 
ventilation, vocational guidance, and the relation of school-leaving age to well- 
being and proficiency. In addition, the following specific problems submitted 
by Government Departments and industrial associations were examined : sickness 
in cotton weaving sheds and in the printing industry, weight carrying and lifting 
by women, and load carrying by men. In connection with the latter investigation 
the report refers to the work already accomplished by the International Labour 
Office, and the recommendation of the Committee on Industrial Hygiene in regard 
to collaboration with the Industrial Fatigue Research Board. Further specific 
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problems dealt with by the Board during the period reviewed were atmospheric 

conditions in mines, telegraphists’ cramp, vision and lighting, and vocationa } 
selection. Laboratory researches included researches relating to muscular work, 

the acquisition of skill, the influence of menstruation, and factors involved in the 

psycho-galvanic reflex. Touching on the significance of the work carried out by 

the Board during the past eight years, the report notes as a hopeful sign that many 

individual employers and workers are keenly alive to the ultimate practical import- 

ance of research of the kind on which the Board is engaged. 


Mines Department. Miners’ Welfare Fund. Fifth Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade to allocate the Fund, 1926. London, H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1927. 80 pp. 1s. 6d. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Scheme for establishing Scholarships and 
Maintenance Grants for the Sons and Daughters of Agricultural Workmen and others. 
Report of the Central Committee... London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 62 pp. 
1s. 3d. 

This reports analysed above under the heading ‘“‘ Reports and Enquiries. ”’ 


Ministry of Health. Welsh Board of Health. A Report of an Investigation into 
the Alleged High Mortality Rate from Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System among 
Slate Quarrymen and Slate Workers in the Gwyrfai Rural District. By Dr. T. W. 
WapveE. Reports on Public Health and Medical Subjects No. 38. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1927. v1 + 38 pp. illustr. 1s. 

The results of this enquiry show a very high death-rate from tuberculosis of 
the respiratory system in the slate industry, not only for young adult workers o f 
both sexes but also for workers in the later stages of life. Mortality among thos 
engaged in the sheds is higher than among those engaged in the actual quarrying 
of the slate as the workers in the sheds, because of the nature of their work, are 
constantly inhaling silica dust during their working hours. There is no doubt, 
the report states, that those quarrymen who die from tuberculosis at a late period 
of life have been a source of infection to others. Adequate precautionary measures 
should result in a reduction of the number of these cases and thereby lessen the 
incidence of the disease among young adults. The elimination of dust by technical 
processes would go far to assist the reduction in the death-rate from tuberculosis 


National Health Insurance. Approved Societies Handbook. Being a Revised 
Handbook for the Guidance of Approved Societies in their Administration of Bene- 
fits under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1927. 323 pp. 1s. 6d. 

Handbook prepared and issued under the authority of the Departments re- 
sponsible for the general administration of the National Health Insurance scheme, 
viz. the Ministry of Health (including for this purpose the Welsh Board of Health), 
the Scottish Board of Health and the Ministry of Labour for Northern Ireland. 


SCOTLAND 


Seottish Board of Health. Eighth Annual Report 1926. Edinburgh, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1927. 379 pp. 6s. 6d. 


NETHERLANDS 


Ministerie van Waterstaat. Scheepvaart-Inspectie. Verslag Betreffende deWerking 
en de Toepassing van de Schepenwet en den Gang van den Dienst in de Verschillende 
Districten der Scheepvaart-Inspectie over 1926. The Hague, 1927. 57 pp. 


Report on the administration of legal provisions concerning maritime and 
inland navigation and on the activities of the Shipping Inspectorate during 1926. 


NORWAY 


Riksforsikringsanstalten. Sykeforsikringen for aret 1925. Norges offisielle sta- 
tistikk. VIII. 9. Oslo, Aschehoug and Co., 1926. 86 pp. 


Report on health insurance in Norway for 1925. 
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Statistiske Centralbyra. Lonninger 1925-1926. Norges Offisielle Statistikk. 
VIII. 12. Oslo, Aschehoug and Co., 1927. 33 pp. 1 kr. 


Statistics relating to wages and salaries in Norway for 1925-1926. 


RUMANIA 

Ministerul Muncii, Cooperatiei si Asigurarilor Sociale. Directia Generala a 
Muneii. Directia de Studii si Statistiea. Conjlictele colective de Munca din 1926, 
Bucarest, 1927. 172 pp. 

Report on labour disputes in Rumania during 1926, published by the Research 
and Statistics Directorate of the Ministry of Labour, Co-operation and Social 
Insurance. 


SPAIN 


Ministére du Travail, du Commerce et de I’Industrie. Direetion générale du 
Travail et d’Action sociale. Organisation corporative nationale. Madrid, 1927. 
69 pp. 

An account of corporative organisation in Spain with the text of the legislative 
Decree relating thereto. 


SWEDEN | 


K. Soeialstyrelsen. Arbetsinstdllelser och Kollektivavtal samt Férlikningsmdnnens 
Verksamhet ar 1925. Sveriges Officiella Statistisk, Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 
Norstedt, 1926. 208 pp. 


Report on industrial disputes and collective agreements in Sweden for 1925. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Annual Departmental Reports. No. 6. Departments of Justice, Police, Prisons, 
Mines and Industries, Public Health, Agriculture, Union Education (and Child 
Welfare), Forestry, Defence, Posts and Telegraphs, Labour (Factories), and Public 
Works. Covering the Period 1925-26. Pretoria, Govt. Printing and Stationery Office, 
1927. x + 469 pp. 5s. 


UNITED STATES 


Annual Report of the Governor General of the Philippine Islands 1925. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 111 + 307 pp. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of the Census. Farm Population of the United 
States. An Analysis of the 1920 Farm Population Figures, especially in comparison 
with Urban Data, together with a Study of the Main Economic Factors affecting the 
Farm Population. By Leon E. TRUESDELL. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1926. 536 pp. $1.75. 


—— Bureau of Mines. Safeguarding Workmenat Oil Derricks. By H.C. MILLER, 
Bulletin 272. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. v1 + 111 pp. 40 cents. 


Ventilation of Vehicular Tunnels. Report of U.S. Bureau of Mines 
to New York State Bridge and Tunnel Commission and New Jersey Inter-State 
Bridge and Tunnel Commission. By A. C. FrELDNER, Yandell HENDERSON, J. W. 
PauL, R. R. Sayers, and others. Reprinted from the Journal of American 
Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, January-December 1926. New 
York, 1927. x + 171 pp. illustr. 

The rapid increase in the use of motor vehicles in the United States is creating 
a new problem in the proper ventilation of tunnels, subways, and other confined 
spaces through which such machines must pass. It became of immediate import- 
ance when the tunnel under the Hudson River between New York City and New 
Jersey was constructed. The investigation undertaken with a view to ensuring 
proper ventilation covered the following points: amount and composition of 
exhaust gases from motor vehicles, their physiological effect, determination of 
the power requirements for ventilation of the tunnel and determination of the 
relative merits of various methods of transverse ventilation. The report discusses 
the various studies made in connection with these questions ; it includes a large 
number of graphs and illustrations. 
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Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Co-operative Movement 
in the United States in 1925 (Other than Agricultural). Bulletin No. 437, Miscella- 
neous Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 1v + 165 pp. 25 cents. 

Contains the results of a statistical enquiry into the number, membership and 
activities of co-operative credit societies, workers’ productive societies, distributive 
co-operative societies and co-operative housing societies in the United States. 
The constitution and by-laws of these societies are given in the appendices. 


-— Labour Legislation of 1926. Bulletin No. 434, Labour Laws of the 
United States Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. «1 + 58 pp. 
10 cents. 

This issue contains a review of the labour legislation passed in 1926, both in 
the States and by Congress, and reproduces the text of, or extracts from, the most 
important Acts. 


a Retail Prices 1890-1925. Bulletin No. 418. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1926. 1v + 229 pp. 


Bureau of Naturalisation. Annual Report of the Commissioner of Natural- 
isation, Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1926. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 


47 pp. 10 cents. 


Women’s Bureau. Changing Jobs. A Study made by Students in the 
Economics Course at the Bryn Mawr Summer School under the direction of Prof. 
Amy Hewes. Bulletin No. 54. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. v + 12 pp, 
5 cents. 

The conclusion is drawn that short-time jobs have become so numerous among 
women as to suggest the replacement of the old-time steady worker by one who is 
in the process of becoming a pure casual. ‘‘ But it is not to be assumed that 
without other changes the mere keeping of workers at the same job for longer periods 
is the end to be achieved. The rate of change is, however, one of the most import- 
ant indications of the existence of conditions which make for instability in a given 
industry or shop and, as such, should be carefully measured. ”’ 


—— Women Workers and Industrial Poisons. By Dr. Alice HAMILTON. 
Bulletin No. 57. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 1 + 5 pp. 5 cents. 

Address on the employment of women workers in trades in which they are 
more or less exposed to some poisonous substance, usually in the form of dust or 
vapours, delivered by Dr. Alice Hamilton at the Women’s Industrial Conference 
in January 1926. 


Federal Board for Vocational Edueation. Vocational Education in Agriculture 
for Negroes. Recommendations for the Establishment of Agricultural Schools and 
Programs for Negroes. Bulletin No. 111. Agricultural Series No. 28. Washington, 


1926. 1x + 92 pp. 15 cents. 


Treasury Department. Publie Health Service. Economic Status and Health. 
A Review and Study of the Relevant Morbidity and Mortality Data. By Selwyn D. 
Couuins. Public Health Bulletin No. 165. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1927. 11 + 74 pp. 

Special mention may be made of the pages devoted to disability in the cotton- 
mill villages of South Carolina, and those giving data regarding mortality and mor- 
bidity among different occupational groups in the United States and in some 
European countries, and statistics of mortality in Denmark. 


NEW YORK 

Department of Labour. Bureau of Statisties and Information. Court Decisions 
on Workmen’s Compensation Law January-December 1926. All Subjects. Special 
Bulletin No. 149. Albany, 1927. 312 pp. 
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NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Adalékok a magyar szocidlpolitikai bibliografiahoz. Kilénlenyomat a ‘ Kéz- 
gazdas4gi szemle ’’ 1926 szeptember-oktoberi sz4mAb6l. Compiled by Antoinette 
TuszKavu. Budapest, 1926. 33 pp. 25,000 kr. 


A useful and much needed bibliography of works on social-political questions 
published in Magyar. 


Allgemeine Ortskrankenkasse Danzig. Die Kranken-Versicherung in Danzig. 
Danzig, 1927. 67 pp., appendix and illustr. 

Report on sickness insurance in Danzig published by the Danzig Sickness 
Insurance Fund. 


Arena, Celestius. Jialiani per il mondo. Politica nazionale dell’emigrazione. 
Biblioteca di coltura politica. Milan, Casa editrice Alpes, 1927. 185 pp. 8 lire. 


Mr. Arena, Counsellor for Emigration, examines the demographic problem in 
Italy and questions relating to emigration. After calling attention to the dislo- 
cation wrought by the war, he indicates the solutions to the problem suggested by 
the Prime Minister. They are: limited emigration, maximum utilisation of home 
resources, intensive cultivation, and the transformation of industry with the object 
of producing “‘ quality ’’ rather than “‘ quantity”. Reasons exist, he says, which 
render a limited exodus of emigrants desirable ; emigration should not be considered 
as the bane of the country but rather as an indication of vigour and energy, a 
collective proof of national vitality. 

From the principle of the protection of the individual emigrant, on which the 
Act of 1901 was based, has gradually emerged a policy of research into the means 
not only of facilitating the placing of Italian workers under the best conditions 
possible, but also of harmonizing the interests of the bulk of emigrants with the 
higher requirements of national economy and policy. 

After outlining the history of Italian emigration before the war, the author deals 
in greater detail with Italian emigration policy during the post-war period. He 
examines with care Italian emigration to France, the United States, Canada, 
Brazil, Argentina and Australia. He calls attention to the work accomplished by 
the General Emigration Department, more especially in connection with the train- 
ing of emigrants, search for fresh outlets, supervision of labour contracts, the 
financial policy of emigration and colonisation, assistance to outgoing emigrants 
and settlers, and the census of Italians abroad. Special chapters are devoted to 
international treaties relating to labour migration, the international emigration 
conferences in Rome, and the problems of emigration considered in relation to the 
League of Nations. 


—— Problemi italiani del lavoro. Rome, C. Colombo, :: 27. x1 + 454 pp. 
25 lire. 

The author brings together in this volume articles on labour problems he has 
published in various periodicals or daily papers from 1921 down to the present day. 
They are grouped as follows: relation between labour and the State and labour 
and production ; labour and emigration ; the international protection of labour. 

In the preface, Mr. Arena reviews the various phases of the labour movement 
in Italy since the war. The labour question in Italy, in his opinion, is emerging 
from the rudimentary, paternalistic and chaotic stage to become an essential factor 
in national organisation based on the association of producers. The solutions to 
labour problems attempted in Italy have given rise to keen interest beyond her 
frontiers, particularly in the chief industrial countries, where the conception of the 
labour movement as existing merely to manifest hostility towards capital no longer 
prevails. 

As regards the International Labour Organisation, the author writes, Italy 
should regard it without suspicion, since, if it is founded on the principle of inter- 
national co-operation, it is also based on the recognition of national independence. 
Moreover, so long as her workers migrate to other countries, international labour 
protection is to her advantage. Finally, the levelling process of the International 
Labour Organisation can assist Italy in her struggle against foreign trade competi- 
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tion by equalising the burden weighing on the different countries by reason of 
their labour legislation. For all these reasons Italy should harbour no prejudices 
against the International Labour Organisation. She should rather support it by 
a careful and loyal policy. In this connection Mr. Arena, in the fourth part of his 
book, reviews the different Sessions of the International Labour Conference and 
the various questions of international labour protection dealt with. 


Arendt, Joseph. La nature, l’organisation et le programme des syndicats ouvriers 
chrétiens. Les Archives du Manuel social. Paris, Action populaire, Editions Spes, 
1926. 323 pp. 

Mr. Arendt, professor at the Belgian central high school for Christian workers, 
attempts a synthesis of the Christian trade unionists’ theory and method. The 
book is in three parts dealing respectively with: (1) the characteristic features of 
the Christian trade unions; (2) their constitution and methods; (3) their pro- 
gramme of organisation, activities and education. The trade union, in the author’s 
opinion, is not only a ‘‘ guarantee of justice ’’, it is also “‘ an element and a pledge 
of economic success ”’. 


Balodis, E. Kooperacija Pamatskolam. Riga, Latvijas Kooperativu Izdevniecio 
bas Savienibas izdevums, 1926. 76 pp. 

Manual on the teaching of co-operation in Latvian elementary schools, compris- 
ing a brief and simple exposition of co-operative problems. Education in co- 
operation is not compulsory in elementary schools in Latvia, but may be introduced 
on the request of the ‘‘ Parents’ Council ’’. 


Barasch, Mareo I. Dreptul sindical si functionarii publici. Bucarest, Editura 
Curierul judiciar. 18 pp. Lei 30. 


Short study on trade union law and the position of civil servants. 


Beckmann, Dr. Lothar. Erfinderbeteiligung. Versuch einer Systematik der 
Methoden der Erfinderbezahlung unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der chemischen 
Industrie. Berlin, Verlag Chemie, 1927. 190 pp. 


The author examines inventors’ rights, more particularly in the chemical 
industry. He describes in detail the various methods of turning inventions to 
account, showing the advantages to be derived by both the undertaking and the 
inventor. The bulk of the book deals with private inventors. Some twenty 
pages are devoted to inventors who are salaried workers. 


Boeijinga, Dr. K. J. Arbeidswetgeving in Nederlansch-Indié. Leyden, Nieuwe 
Leidsche Courant, 1926. v1 + 167 pp. 


Bottai, Giuseppe. La Carta del Lavoro. Studi e Documenti di Diritto ed 
Economia del] Lavoro. Serie B. “‘ Documenti’’, n. 3. Rome, Offices of the “‘ Diritto 
del Lavoro ”’, 1927. 208 pp. 15 lire. 


Mr. Bottai, Under-Secretary of State in the Italian Ministry of Corporations, 
describes the political and ideological origin, the scope and value of the Labour 
Charter, the document embodying the Fascist fundamental political and social 
conceptions. The Charter, he writes, contains a series of provisions virtually 
incorporated in the legislation on collective labour agreements. These provisions 
are the expression of the Fascist doctrine of co-operation, which cannot be effect- 
ively applied without sacrifice and without perception of the higher goal to be 
attained. The very existence of the Labour Charter, the joint work of represent- 
atives of traditionally conflicting interests, is witness to the spirit of co-operation 
through which it was successfully framed. 

Mr. Bottai makes a distinction between the political and the strictly legal 
and administrative parts of the Labour Charter. The Charter sets forth the 
principles of the Fascist “‘ national ’”’ theory ; it defines the functions of the organ- 
isms instituted by former legal provisions with a view to uniting, representing, 
and regulating occupational interests. Fascism, the author says, has not abolished 
freedom of association ; it has regulated it, as the Charter expressly affirms. In 
every branch of activity, in the professions, in the domain of fine art, in public 
services (although here in a lesser measure) it attributes to occupational associations 
functions and rights such as no other legislation has conferred on them. The 
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association or trade union has passed from the sphere of private law to become an 
institution under public law. This does not mean that it is absorbed by the state, 
but that it is brought into harmony with the higher interests of production, which 
are also those of association. It was therefore necessary to define its competence 
and organisation. The Charter supplements, in this respect, the Act on the regu- 
lation of collective labour agreements. The occupational association or trade union, 
according to the Charter, functions in connection with organised private interests, 
and the corporation, a state institution, is called upon to bring about co-operation 
between the different classes, with a view not only to regulating the distribution 
of wealth, but also to co-ordinating and regulating production. The state corpor- 
ation has revealed itself so far as the only means of ensuring equal representation 
of employers and workers, and the equilibrium of all occupational categories under 
the guarantee of the state. On the other hand, natural compensation for the 
heavier burdens thrown on undertakings is found, declares Mr. Bottai, in ‘the 
order, industrial peace, and increased production assured under the new régime. 
The Labour Charter also deals with the question of placing agencies and protection 
of migrants, in conformity with the principles laid down at the Washington Confer- 
‘ence. Finally, the author emphasises the importance of the provisions relating to 
social insurance, assistance, and workers’ education. ‘‘ The Italian people ’’, he 
declares, “‘ are proud of this document inspired by a high conception of the human 
race and full of political wisdom. It is thanks to the Italian Labour Charter that, 
for the first time in the history of industrial civilisation, sincere co-operation 
between all the factors in production can be acclaimed. ”’ 

The book contains the principal documents relating to the history of the 
Labour Charter (preparatory work, questionnaires sent to experts, opinions of 
trade union representatives and experts, agenda of the Fascist Grand Council, 
report of the meeting of the Council at which the Charter was discussed, text of 
the report presented to the Grand Council by Mr. Bottai) and a detailed commentary 
on the 30 articles of the Charter. 


Cassou, Dr. Jeannette. Die Arbeitgewerkschaften. Eine Einfihrung. Halber- 
stadt, H. Meyer’s Buchdruckerei, 1927. x11 + 38 pp. 


Daniélou, Charles. La marine marchande. Paris and Brussels, Eugéne Figuiére, 
1927. 286 pp. 12 frs. 


The author, former Under-Secretary of State for the French Mercantile Marine. 
considers the principal questions connected with the French merchant service. 
An important part of his book is devoted to problems having a social aspect» 
Several chapters, for instance, are given to the history of the legislation instituting 
the 8-hour day for seamen and arbitration for the settlement of disputes between 
ship-owners and seamen, the framing of a code regulating labour conditions of 
seamen, and a disciplinary and penal code for the mercantile marine. 

The proposed reform in the system of seamen’s pensions, the protection o 
fisheries, the re-organisation of the mercantile marine loan funds (crédit maritime 
mutuel), insurance against shipwreck, and training of seamen are the subject of 
further chapters outlining official theories and stating the decisions taken or con- 
templated by the respective departments. The book shows, moreover, the 
various ways in which the State has intervened in shipping affairs, and contains a 
comprehensive analysis of contracts between the State and certain shipping firms 
(subsidised companies, services under contract to Indo-China, Corsica, Algeria, 
the West Coast of Africa, etc.). 


Deutsche Bele uchtungstechnischen Gesellschaft. Leitsdtze der Deutschen Beleuch- 
tungstechnischen Gesellschaft. Bearbeitet von der Kommission fir praktische 
Beleuchtungsfragen. Berlin. 31 pp. illustr. 

A concise statement of the principles to be observed in the illumination of build- 
ings, exterior illumination, and, more especially, the illumination of factories an ¢ 
workshops. Explanatory diagrams and illustrations are included. 


Deutsehe Gesellschaft zur Bekimpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit. Das Problem der 
gegenwdrtigen Arbeitslosenkrise in Deutschland. Berichte, erstattet auf der Tagung der 
Deutschen Gesellschaft zur Bekdmpfung der Arbeitslosigkeit am 11. Marz 1927. 
Heft 9. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 71 pp. 
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Report of a meeting of the German Association for Combating Unemployment 
held 11 March 1927. The reports submitted, the text of which is given in full, deal 
with the following subjects: demographic problems and the labour market, 
agriculture, coal mines, the textile and the building industries, and trade. 


Deutscher Hauptverband der Industrie. Tdtigkeitsbericht 1926. Teplitz-Schénau. 
174 pp. 

The report of the German Central Industrial Association in Czechoslovakia for 
1926 describes the international economic position and that of Czechoslovak indus- 
try. Carefully written chapters deal with questions of tariff, financial and fiscal 
policy. An interesting part of the report is devoted to social policy ; it contains 
some unfavourable comments on the International Labour Organisation. The 
report also reviews the economic position of the various industries and describes 
the organisation of the Association which, in 1926, included 4,346 members. 


Deutscher Lederarbeiter-Verband. Stundenléhne, Arbeitszeit und Ferien. Berlin, 
1927. 60 pp. 


Deutscher Metallarbeiter-Verband. Protokoll der Konferenz des Reichsbeirats 
der Betriebsrdte und Vertreter grosserer Konzerne der Metallindustrie. Abgehalten 
am 29. und 30. Dezember 1926 in Stuttgart. Stuttgart. 48 pp. 


Drecki, Jerzy. Organizacja pracy, produkeji i zbytu. Charakterystyka zagadnienia 
w swietle nowych badan. Publications of the Polish Society for Social Policy, No. 3. 
Warsaw, F. Hoesick, 1927. 35 pp. 

An outline of the problems of scientific management. After dealing with plant, 
output and sale, the author briefly discusses the human factor and touches on the 
creation of the International Management Institute. 


Fontaine, Arthur. French Indusiry during the War. Economic and Social 
History of the World War. Translated and Abridged Series. Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. New Haven, 
Yale University Press ; London, Humphrey Milford ; Oxford, University Press, 
1926. xxx + 477 pp. 

Translation of a study published in French which was analysed at some length 
in the March 1925 issue of the International Labour Review (Vol. XI, No. 3, p. 437). 


Foster, W. Z. Strike Strategy. Labour Herald Library, No. 18. Chicago, Trade 
Union Educational League, 1926. 87 pp. 25 cents. 


Gargas, Dr. Sigismund. Die polnische Einwanderung in Frankreich. Sonder- 
abdruck der Jahrbitcher fiir Kultur und Geschichte der Slaven (Osteuropa-Institut 
in Breslau). Im Auftrage der Abteilung fir Sprachwissenschaft, Literatur und 
Geschichte. Herausgegeben von Erdmann Haniscu. N.F. Band III, Heft I, 1927. 
Breslau, Priebatsch’s Verlagsbuchhandlung. 48 pp. 


This is a well documented study of Polish immigration in France since the war. 


Gide, Charles. L’école de Nimes. Cours sur la coopération au Collége de France, 
décembre 1925-avril 1926. Paris, Association pour l’Enseignement de la Coopéra- 
tion. 156 pp. 


Gonzalez-Rothvoss, Mariano. La situacién legal de los empleados. particulares 
en Espafia. Sociedad para el progreso social, Grupo nacional de la Asociacién 
internacional del mismo nombre. Publicacién Num. 5. Madrid. 22 pp. 1.50 pesetas. 


Describes the legal position of private employees in Spain. 


Hamond, J. L. and Hammond, Barbara. The Village Labourer 1760-1832.m 
A Study in the Government of England before the Reform Bill. Fourth Edition. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1927. xu + 339 pp. 6s. 

This well-known book, to which a new preface has been added, has now reached 
a fourth edition. It gives a very careful, well documented, history of the village 
labourer in England, beginning with a description of the village before enclosure 
in 1760 and continuing until the agricultural revolt in 1832. The chapters on enclo- 
sure describe clearly the great injustice done to the peasant population through 
the enclosure movement and how largely the petitions for enclosure presented to 
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Parliament were weighted in favour of the large landowning classes. The discus- 
sion on the Speenhamland system of supplementing wages from the rates and its 
demoralising effects is one of the most effective parts of the book, and the authors’ 
analysis of the enclosure situation and their description of the harsh treatment 
meted out to the agricultural labourer which led to the Revolt of 1832, would be 
difficult to improve upon. An appendix gives copies of various Enclosure Acts. 


Hart, G. H. C. Het Koninklijk Besluit tot Wettelijke Regeling van het Arbeids- 
contract in Nederlandsch-Indie. Met een Inleiding. 2. druk. Surabaya, Java Suiker 
Werkgevers Bond, 1927. 106 pp. 


Heindl, Dr. Hermann. Der Erfinderschutz der Angestellten in der Patentgesetz- 
novelle 1925. With introductory chapters by Dr. Wilhelm ELLENBOGEN and Ernst 
LAKANBACHER. Schriftenreihe des Bundes der Industrieangestellten Oesterreichs, 
Heft 5. Vienna, 1926. 125 pp. 


The Austrian Act of 30 September 1925 on inventors’ patents contains special 
provisions concerning the rights of employees. Dr. Heindl’s pamphlet is a com- 
mentary on these provisions ; it also summarises the discussions to which they 
have given rise. 


Hill, Sir Norman and Others. War and Insurance. Introduction by Sir William 
BEVERIDGE. Economic and Social History of the World War, British Series. Publi- 
cations of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Division of Econo- 
mics and History. London, Humphrey Milford ; Oxford, University Press ; New 
Haven, Yale University Press. 1927. xm + 283 + 16 pp. 


This publication is of interest to students of social insurance by reason of two 
articles : the one by Sir Alfred Watson on “ National Health Insurance and Friendly 
Societies during the War ’’, and the other by Sir William BEvERIDGE on “‘ Unemploy- 
ment Insurance in the War and After’’. These two articles, whose authors’ 
competence is generally acknowledged, account for more than one-quarter of the 
book. 


Holden, Thomas S. Building Contracts and Business Movements. A paper read 
at the 88th Annual Meeting of the American Statistical Association at St. Louis, 
28 December 1926. New York, F. W. Dodge Corporation. 15 pp. 

This paper is a brief critical examination of building activities from 1919 to 
1927 in relation to general business conditionsin the United Statesand more partic 
ularly to automobile production, stock market prices and interest rates. 


Hurlin, Ralph and Berridge, W. A. Employment Statistics for the United States, 
A Plan for their National Collection and a Handbook of Methods recommended by the 
Committee on Governmental Labour Statistics of the American Statistical Association, 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1926. xvt + 215 pp. 


Jakob, Laszié. Rokkantelldtdési adé. Tébe kényvtdér 18. sz4m. Budapest, 
A tébe kiadovallalata N. Sz., 1926. 50 pp. 25,000 kr. 


Commentary on the Hungarian Act of 1925 (XLVIII) relating to the tax imposed 
with the object of making provision for disabled ex-service men. 


Jones, F. Robertson. Dangerous Tendencies in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws. Address delivered at the 27th Annual Convention of the Connecticut Cham- 
ber of Commerce, New London, 23 June 1926. 19 pp. 

The “‘ dangerous tendencies ”’ referred to in the title of this pamphlet are those 
of transferring to workmen’s compensation risks which should properly be borne by 
other branches of insurance. In the United States, where workmen’s compensation 
is practically the only existing branch of social insurance, these tendencies are said 
to be increasing. Legislators, administrators, and ‘‘ even employers and insurance 
agents, not to mention the doctors and lawyers ”’ are, in the author's opinion, 
displaying an unseemly liberality in the amendment and administration of the law. 
The States appear to be actually competing for the honour of possessing the most- 
generous legislation. 


Jétten, Dr. K. W. and Arnoldi, Dr. W. Gewerbestaub und Lungentuberkulose 
(Stahl-, Porzellan-, Kohle-, Kalkstaub und Russ). Schriften aus dem Gesamtgebiet 
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der Gewerbehygiene. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft far Gewerbe- 
hygiene. Neue Folge. Heft 16. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1927. 256 pp. illustr. 


In this important study on the relation between dusts and pulmonary tubercu- 
losis in industrial occupations, the authors first review the literature on the subject, 
then devote the bulk of the work to an exposition of the technique and results of 
experimental] research into the effects of steel, porcelain, coal, soot and lime dusts. 
Experimental research concerning pneumoconiosis and the combined action of 
dust inhalation and tubercular infection are treated in greater detail. 

The investigations recorded show the influence of dusts in increasing suscept- 
ibility to phthisis and, by the data collected, bring an important contribution to 
the literature of industrial hygiene and pathology. A copious bibliography com- 
pletes the work. 


Kertész, Imre. Henry Ford és a Fordizmus. Budapest, J. Németh, 1926. 20 pp. 


Article on Henry Ford and organisation in the Ford undertakings as compared 
with the Taylor system. The author concludes with some suggestions regarding 
the improvement of industrial management in Hungary. 


Konkoly, Thege Gyula. Magyarorszdg féldbirtokviszonyai és a {éldbirtokrejorm. 
Preface by Bernat Istvan. Budapest, Hornyanszby Viktor kényvnyomdaja, 1925. 
38 pp. 1 pengo. 


Address delivered 6 November 1925 before the Economic Section of the Hun- 
garian Agricultural Association and the League of Hungarian Agriculturists on land 
tenure and agrarian reform in Hungary. In the author’s opinion agrarian reform 
in Hungary will produce good results from the social standpoint, but a decrease 
in agricultural output is to be expected. The pamphlet includes a summary in 
French. 


Kuznets, Simon S. Cyclical Fluctuations. Retail and Wholesale Trade, United 
States, 1919-1925. Prefatory Note by Wesley C. MircHELt. New York, Adelph! 
Company, 1926. xx + 201 pp. 


The particular interest of this book arises from the fact that it is the first system- 
atic and thorough investigation of the relative movements of the prices and stocks 
of manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers for the period of the business cycle. 

The period covered by the investigation extends from 1919 to 1925. The data 
used consist mainly of the monthly records of wholesale and retail sales collected 
by the Federal Reserve Board. Dr. Kuznets carefully draws attention at each 
stage to the defects in te data — which, in most cases, consist of samples of less 
than 10 per cent. of the aggregates represented — and the necessarily tentative 
nature of his conclusions. 

These may be summarised as follows : (1) the fluctuations in the dollar-volume 
of sales were larger than those in the physical volume of sales ; (2) the correspond- 
ence between the movements in the different branches of trade was much closer 
between the dollar volumes than between the commodity volumes ; (3) the corre- 
lation between the indices of wholesale commodity sales was much higher than that 
between corresponding indices of retail sales ; (4) the correlation between commod- 
ity sales by retailers and those by wholesalers in the same branch of trade was 
greater or smaller according as the physical volume of demand by ultimate consum- 
ers was more or less variable ; (5) commodity sales by retailers fluctuated the least ; 
those by wholesalers fluctuated more ; manufacturing output to a still greater 
extent. 

Dr. Kuznets deals also with movements of wages, salaries and profits, and 
attempts to trace their relation on the one hand to changes in the volume of out- 
put and trade, and on the other to the movement of sales in retail trade. The 
main conclusion drawn is that wages, salaries and dividends are more even in their 
flow than is the total volume of industrial output. 

The final chapter offers an explanation of the differences in the amplitude of 
cyclical fluctuations in various branches of business activity. Emphasis is laid 
on the effects of the policy of maintaining stocks at a certain proportion of current 
sales. 
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La Dame, Mary. Securing Employment jor the Handicapped. A Study of 
Placement Agencies for this Group in New York City. New York, Welfare Council 
of New York City, 1927. 133 pp. 50 cents. 


Notwithstanding the precautions taken to prevent industrial accidents and the 
development of safety measures in the United States, it is estimated that every 
year some 300,000 persons are seriously injured by industrial accidents and a still 
larger number disabled by sickness and rendered unfit for their normal occupation. 
The number of handicapped workers is therefore considerable. How can the 
injured, the sick and those otherwise disabled become, in whole or in part, self- 
supporting ? What means of rehabilitation and facilities for securing employment 
are provided, and what results have been obtained ? The above report by Miss 
Mary La Dame, of the Russell Sage Foundation Department of Industrial Studies, 
gives an interesting account of the experience acquired in dealing with these prob- 
lems by placing agencies in New York. It describes the methods employed by 
these organisations and the results obtained by occupational training and vocational 
guidance. It cannot fail to interest all who are anxious to promote efficient placing 
of the disabled. 


Lauck, W. Jett. Political and Industrial Democracy, 1776-1926. New York and 
London, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 1926. x + 374 pp. 

The title of this book is but little guide to its contents, the bulk of it being 
devoted to a description and appraisal of outstanding plans of employee representa- 
tion in the United States. The writer’s general argument is that industry must be 
democratised, and that such democratisation will not impair but on the contrary 
will add to the efficiency of capitalism. 


League of Nations Union. Annual Report 1926. No.217. London, 1927. 67 pp. 


Lehfeldt, R. A. Descriptive Economics. London, Humphrey Milford ; Oxford 
University Press, 1927. 112 pp. 

Dr. Lehfeldt seeks to provide a concise account of economic facts, unmixed 
with theory, for the benefit of readers whose knowledge of the industrial world is 
insufficient for them to be able to grasp fully the abstract conclusions of economic 
textbooks. Separate chapters describe farming, mining, manufacture, transport: 
commerce, finance, and the relation of government to industry. 


Maeara, Sir Charles W. Modern Industrial Tendencies. Manchester, Sherratt 
and Hughes, 1926. x1 + 259 pp. 

A number of articles by Sir Charles Macara dealing with the cotton trade are 
reprinted in this volume, which also contains a general review of economic progress 
in its national and international aspects. In the preface, the author advocates a 
reorganisation of the English cotton industry on the lines followed with success 
in some other countries, and the adoption of a policy of co-operation so necessary 
to a return to prosperity. 


Malatinszky, Dr. Jené. A gyiilekezési-, egyesiileti jogra vonatkozé jogszadbalyok 
és elvi hatdrozatok. Budapest, Szerzé Kiadasa, 1926. 169 pp. 5 pengo. 

Under this heading Dr. Malatinsky has brought together the texts of the Hun- 
garian laws and orders in force relating to combination and association. 


MeGuire, Constantine E. Jtaly’s International Economic Position. The Institute 
of Economics Investigations in International Economic Reconstruction. New York, 
The Macmillan Co., 1926. xvirr + 588 pp. 


Mills, Charles M. Vacations for Industrial Workers. Research Series. Industrial 
Relations Counsellors. New York, Ronald Press Company, 1927. vi + 328 pp. 
$5. 

This volume is the first of a series of research studies on human relations in 
industry by Industrial Relations Counsellors. It gives a comprehensive survey of 
the question of vacations with pay, the result of investigations carried out by the 
author both in the United States and in Europe in view of the widespread and grow- 
ing interest in the subject. 

According to American usage the word “ vacation ’’ denotes a consecutive 
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period of days, while the word “holiday ”’ generally refers to a specific day, 
Public or special holidays are not considered in Mr. Mills’ study except incidentally 
in connection with the general discussion of annual vacations. 

The volume is divided into three parts, each of which is complete in itself. 
Part I deals with the vacation movement in general, its development and the eco- 
nomic and social results obtained. It also outlines the different methods under 
which vacations are granted. In the United States, vacations with pay are for the 
most part granted under company plans. In Europe, on the cther hand, vacation 
provisions are generally included in collective agreements. Since the war a wide- 
spread movement is on foot to make legislative provision for vacations. 

Part II sketches the movement in the United States, while Part III traces its 
growth in countries outside the United States, including 22 European countries, 
2 South American Republics, Australia, Canada, Mexico and the Union of South 
Africa. 

An analysis of individual company plans, collective agreements and vacation 
laws is presented in a series of tables. 

A selected bibliography of recent books, articles and documents relating to 
vacations in industry in the United States and other countries and a detailed index 
add to the usefulness of the book, both for students and for the general reader. 


Mladenatz, Gromoslav. Der Begriff der Genossenschaft. Eine dogmenkritische 
Untersuchung. Chisinau, Tipografia centralei cooperativelor de productie si con- 
sum., 1926. 76 pp. 


Naszay, Dr. Karoly. A magdnalkalmazottak szolgdlati és nyugdijviszonyai. 
Budapest, Kézérdekii Kényvek Kiadévallalata, 1926. 144 pp. 

Dr. Naszay’s book on conditions of employment and pensions of private 
employees explains the Hungarian orders or decrees relating to the subject and 
the Act of 1926 on the increase of pensions. 


National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Association of the U.S.A. 
Women in industry in the Orient. A Source Book. New York, The Women’s 
Press, 1926. rx + 221 pp., maps. 


National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness. A Year in Review. Twelfth 
Annual Report. December 1926. New York, 1926. 32 pp. 


National Federation of Women’s Institutes. Tenth Annual Report for the period 
ended 31 December 1926. London, 1927. °151 pp. 


The tenth annual report of the National Federation of Women’s Institutes 
gives a résumé of *he progress made during the year ended 31 December 1926. 
During this year 219 new institutes were formed, bringing the total number of 
Women’s Institutes in England and Wales up to 3,764. The movement has now 
spread to New Zealand, where 14 institutes have been formed, to Southern Rhodesia 
where there are four or five, and to South Africa where one institute exists. 

The Federation devotes attention to all questions of interest for country women. 
Mention may perhaps be made of the resolution of the Executive Committee 
**that in view of the urgent national necessity of maintaining interest in agricul- 
tural production and rural life, the Women’s Institutes... address themselves to 
the task of securing adequate representation of country women on the Agricultural 
District Wages Committees ”’ and of the statement that the N.F.W.I. has arrived 
at the conclusion that the only effective way to obtain adequate representation is 
by amendment of the Agricultural Wages Act. It is therefore proposed ‘‘ to ask 
that the Act be amended to require that one of the impartial members on every 
District Committee shall be a woman. ”’ 

The report states that 1926 marks animportant stage in the financial development 
of the Federation ; the movement is now self-supporting and the allowance from 
H.M. Treasury is no longer necessary 


National Maritime Board. Year Book 1927. Summary of Agreements. Standard 
Rates of Pay, Conditions of Employment and other Determinations revised to 1 January 
1927. London. 61 pp. 6d. 


Nicklisch, Dr. H. Handwérterbuch der Betriebswirtschaft in Verbindung mit 
Zahlreichen Betriebswirtschaftern. Stuttgart, C. E. Poeschel, 1926. 3 volumes. 
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Nobel, Alphons and Sinner, Georg. Handbuch der Deutschen Wirtschaft 1927 
der Volks- u. Privat-Wirtschaftliche aufbau Deutschlands u. seine Technischen 
Grundlagen. Berlin, K. F. Koehler, 1927. x1 + 439 pp. 


Orvain, René. La stabilisation du franc belge. Paris, S. A. du Recueil Sirey, 
1924. 205 pp. 
Study on the stabilisation of the Belgian franc and its consequences. 


Oudegeest, J. De Geschiedenis der Zeljfstandige Vakbeveging in Nederland. 
Introduction by Henri Potak. Amsterdam, Nederlandsch Verbond van Vak- 
vereenigingen, 1926. xxriv + 504 pp. 


Mr. Oudegeest’s history of the social trade union movement in the Netherlands 
is in five parts. The first deals with the period anterior to 1866, or the birth of 
the movement. It contains a special chapter on the printers’ union, the oldest 
trade union in the Netherlands. The second part covers the period 1866-1878, 
during which efforts were made to enlist the workers’ interest in economic and 
political questions. The author describes the agitation for workers’ education, 
the activities of Domela Nieuwenhuis and the growth of the Socialist Party. In 
the third part he reviews the development of the trade union movement down 
to 1893, the creation of the printers’, carpenters’, metal workers’, tailors’ and dia- 
mond workers’ unions, and the organisation of the first national federation of trade 
unions, the ‘“‘ Nationaal Arbeidssecretariaat ’’. The development of this federation 
from 1893 to 1906 is described at length in part IV. 

In the last part, Mr. Oudegeest gives a detailed account of the strike of 1903 
and its consequences, and, finally, deals with the creation of the existing general 
federation of trade unions, the “‘ Nederlandsch Verbond van Vakvereenigingen ’’. 


Pairault, André. L’ immigration organisée et l'emploi de la main-d’ euvre étrangére 
en France. Preface by Henri de PeYErtmuor. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de 
France, 1926. 359 pp. 


This work was analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, Vol. II, No. 3, 
March 1927. 


Périgord, Pau). The International Labour Organisation. A Study of Labour 
and Capital in Co-operation. Introduction by Henry M. Rosrnson. New York and 
London, D. Appleton and Co., 1926. xxix + 339 pp. 


Mr. Périgord’s purpose is to call the attention of the American public to the 
International Labour Organisation, ‘‘ to show its sociological and political back- 
ground, to describe its genesis, structure and achievements, and to study the 
problem of American participation in this first attempt at world-wide co-operation 
between capital and labour. ”’ 

As a necessary introduction to the history of the Organisation itself, he considers 
in the opening chapters the growth of the international conscience and of inter- 
national institutions, the philosophy of labour legislation, and the efforts of the pio- 
neers in international legislation to realise the aspirations of the workers. He 
describes in great detail the birth, constitution and work of the International 
Labour Organisation and the results attained, then turns to a consideration of the 
criticisms levelled against it. He endeavours to dispel misunderstandings and to 
answer objections. 

A long chapter is given to the question of the participation of the United States 
in the International Labour Organisation. ‘*‘ What holds America back ’’, the 
author says, “is not disagreement with the social ideals and moral purposes of 
the International Labour Organisation, but a puzzling mixture of political habits 
and economic traditions.’’ He gives instances of unofficial participation by the 
United States in the work of the Organisation and makes some suggestions with 
regard to closer co-operation. 

An interesting introduction to Mr. Périgord’s book is contributed by Mr. Robin- 
son, who was a member of the American delegation to the Peace Conference. 
The appendices include the text of the Constitution of the International Labour 
Organisation, the Standing Orders of the International Labour Conference, tables 
showing the action taken by the different countries in regard to international 
labour Conventions and Recommendations to June 1925, and a bibliography. 
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Pipia, Umberto. Codice dell’impiego privato. Decreti Legge 13 ‘Nov. 1924, 
2 Dic. 1923, 8 Agosto 1924. I Codici d’Italia, Voiume I. Milan, Soc. an. Istituto 
editoriale scientifico, 1926. xv1 + 333 pp. 

The first of a series of ‘‘ Italian Codes ” published under the direction of Profes- 
sor Umberto Pipia. Having closely followed the elaboration of the legislation 
relating to private employees he gives in this volume a comprehensive comment- 
ary on its provisions, well adapted to the use of the general reader. An index 
facilitates reference. 


Pipkin, Charles W. The Idea of Social Justice. A Study of Legislation and 
Administration and the Labour Movement in England and France between 1900 
and 1926. Introduction by W.G.S. Apams. New York, Macmillan Company, 1927. 
xiv + 595 pp. 

An extensively documented study written from the democratic and American 
point of view. It includes a bibliography. 


Rousiers, Paul de. Les grandes industries modernes. IV. Les transports maritimes. 
Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1926. 278 pp. 

Mr. de Rousiers, General Secretary to the ‘‘ Comité central des Armateurs de 
France ’’, describes the transformation in the mercantile marine attributable to the 
changes wrought by the industrial revolution, increase in the bulk and varying 
nature of the cargo necessitating ships of greater tonnage. He shows that the 
application of steam power to liners and sea-trading vessels and the increased size 
of steamships brought about a centralisation in the shipping industry and the 
establishment of corporations with great strength of capital to meet the heavy 
cost of construction and working expenses. He explains; moreover, that industrial 
centralisation was followed by commercial centralisation. He outlines the objects 
and mechanism of international shipping combines, the aim of shipping rings 
formed by the regular transport lines being to proportion the gross tonnage to the 
total freight for a given trade route, and that of combines among owners of tramps 
being the adoption of standard charter-parties stipulating the same general condi- 
tions of freightage. 

After reviewing the problems of the shipping industry as a whole, Mr. de Rou- 
siers considers the development of the principal mercantile fleets of the world, 
dwelling in each case on the influence of economic and legal factors in the situation. 
This analysis comprises some data of a social order, more especially in the chapter 
on the French mercantile marine, in which the author considers the effects on 
general costs of the Act on the 8-hour day for seamen. 

\ 


Sangiokumiai Chuokai. (Central Union of Co-operative Societies). Co-operation 
of Japan in 1924. Tokyo, 1926. 9 + 3 pp. 
Schmidt-Kehl, Dr. Ludwig. Der Blutumsatz bei chronischer Bleivergiftung. 
Archiv fiir Hygiene. Bd. 98. Hygienische Institut der Universitat Wurzburg, 
1926. 22 pp. 
, Reprint of an article on the effects of chronic lead poisoning on the blood. 


Schwartz, Dr. Tibor and Oppler, Dr. Emil. A Magandlkalmazottak nyugdijanak 
dtértékelésérél sz6lé térvény kritikai magyardzata és a magadntisztviseléi nyugdij- 
kérdés anyagi jogszabdlyai, tekintettel az eddigi biréi gyakorlatra. Budapest, Hun- 
garia, 1926. 84 pp. 4 pengo. 

A critical analysis of the Hungarian Act of 1926 relating to the increase in 
pensions of private employees. 


Seott, A. MacCallum. Suomi. The Land of the Finns. London, Thornton 
Butterworth, 1926. 223 pp. illustr., map. 


Simon, Odette. L’orientation professionnelle en France et a l’étranger. Preface by 
Julien Font&kene. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1927. xv + 170 pp. 15 frs. 

This book deals with questions connected with vocational guidance, the admitted 
requisite to a rational utilisation of the labour supply. The scientific and economic 
problems relating to production are examined with care, and in a clear and attract- 
ive style. A considerable number of documents are brought together for the first 
time and specimen forms are included. The work, which should prove a valuable 
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guide to all interested in vocational guidance, comprises seven chapters. The 
first deals with the social and economic advantages to be derived from a good 
system of vocational guidance. The second examines the scientific aspects of the 
problem, i.e. vocational guidance in relation to medicine, philosophy, and the 
technique of the various trades or occupations. In the third chapter the author 
considers the persons who may derive benefit from vocational guidance (young 
persons and adults of both sexes), and, in the fourth, vocational agencies and the 
practice of vocational guidance. She outlines in chapter V the different methods 
applied (empirical, scientific, eclectic) and, finally, in chapters VI and VII, deals 
with results attained in France and in other countries. The book includes a 


bibliography. 
Soergel, Dr. H.T., Mentzel, Dr., and Moll, Dr. Jahrbuchdes Krankenversicherungs- 
rechts. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1926. vi + 52 pp. 


Stamp, Sir Josiah. The Statistical Verification of Social and Economic Theory. 
Sidney Ball Lecture. Barnett House Papers, No. 10. London, Humphrey Milford ; 
Oxford University Press, 1927. 33 pp. 


Stier-Somlo, Dr. Fritz. Sozialversicherung. Ein Nachschlagebuch fir Theorie 
und Praxis. Meyer’s Worterbicher fir Recht und Wirtschaft. Halberstadt, 
H. Meyer, 1927. xvi + 305 pp. 


Strigl, Dr. Richard. Angewandte Lohntheorie. Untersuchungen itber die wirt- 
schaftlichen Grundlagen der Sozialpolitik. Wiener Staatswissenschaftliche Studien. 
Neue Folge. Band IX. Leipzig and Vienna, Franz Deuticke, 1926. vir + 170 pp. 


In this study of economic theories as a basis of social policy, the author elabor- 
ates a theory of the subjective value of wages. After showing the different factors 
which determine wage rates under a system of free competition and under that 
of collective agreements, he considers the question of costs of production in relation 
to profits on the one hand and in relation to wages on the other. He then deals 
with the distribution of wages according to the occupational qualifications of the 
workers. Finally, he examines in turn the problems of unemployment, social 
insurance, regulation of labour conditions (protective measures and working hours), 


consumption, and housing in relation to the various wage theories. 


Stupanus, Johann Jakob. Schweizerische Beitrdge zur Handelspolitischen Theorie 
seit der Mitte des XIX. Jahrhunderts. Basle, Friedrich Reinhardt, 1926. 174 pp. 


Trades Union Congress General Council. National Strike Special Conference 
held at the Central Hall, Westminster, 20 January 1927. Report of Proceedings. 
London, 1927. 68 pp. 6d. 


Tranco-Jassy, Grégoire. La législation sociale en Roumanie. Bucarest, Institut 
d’Arts graphiques ‘‘ Eminescu ”’, 1926. 103 pp. 

Mr. Tranco-Jassy, former Minister of Labour, Co-operation and Social Insurance, 
describes the position of social legislation in Rumania. He devotes the first part 
of the book to the pre-war period, and the second, which occupies the greater part 
of the volume, to the post-war period. In the latter he considers protective labour 
legislation, the settlement of labour disputes, the Trade Union Act, the Acts on 
the organisation of placing, migration, and the weekly rest, and the proposed 
legislation concerning the labour contract. In the pages devoted to social insur- 
ance, Mr. Tranco-Jassy examines the systems in force in different parts of Rumania 
and shows the need for uniform legislation. He devotes some thirty pages to the 
co-operative movement. 


—— L’organisation du service de V’inspection du Travail. Bucarest, Institut 
d’Arts graphiques ‘‘ Eminescu ”’, 1927. 54 pp. 

A translation of the provisions of the Rumanian Act on factory inspection and 
of the debates on the subject in the Rumanian Chamber. 


Tranco-Jassy, Grégoire, and Stroe, Georges. La Roumanie au travail. Bucarest, 
Imprimerie Luceafarul, 1927. 115 pp. 

A general outline of the economic situation of Rumania based on official data 
and statistics. Chapters are devoted to trade, agriculture, industry, co-operation 
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and finance. The authors’ aim is to provide an objective and accurate statement 
of the country’s resources and possibilities. 
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